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COVER ART 


Artist Charles Newton presents this cover for 
LUTHER LIFE in rich simplicity and strong color. 

Purple is the color for both royalty and passion. 
For Christ and for his followers this combination is 
apt. Christ’s life combines kingliness with kindness, 
sovereignty with suffering, lordship with love. 

And those who are wise enough to follow his 
star, to come and to give, find in their own lives 
the same fusion of nobility with servitude. 


We are heirs to the throne of God and servants 
at the feet of men. The first by grace and the sec- 
ond by love; both in Christ Jesus. 
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ADDRESS CHANGE AND RENEWALS 


should be sent to: Luther League of America, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. Please allow four weeks for the 
change to be effective. To insure accuracy, send your 


present address sticker and your new address. 


PRESENT ARMS 


| can remember the night that George V of England died. 
He was the grandfather of the present Queen. Although | 
was very young, | remember reading in the papers that 
screens had been put around his bed to save him from 
draughts as he lay waiting—along with the entire world— 
for his life to close. Outside Buckingham Palace citizens of 
London knelt in the snow. By the King’s bed stood his wife, 
Queen Mary, and their five children. At the moment of the 
old King’s death, the Queen kissed the hand of their oldest 
son, Edward, now the new King, and left the room. With the 
death of her husband, her own significance to history had 
ended. 

She was born Princess Mary of Teck, an English girl whose 
title held no importance. She was a princess of no particular 
country. But because she was strong of body and mind, she 
was chosen to be married to the oldest son of King Edward 
Vil. When that particular prince died before the marriage, she 
was promptly turned over to Son Number Two, who eventu- 
ally became George V. | have never heard that her own 
wishes were consulted on this matter. And whether she was 
happy during her many years as the wife of that stern and 
astere king no one will ever know. She was willing to devote 
her life to whatever needs of the British Empire she person- 
ally could fill. 

Now that her husband had died she took up her less 
glamorous duties with the same dedication she had had as 
Queen. There were two granddaughters to train, one who 
would some day take her place. 

| have a friend who used to be a member of the Royal 


Guard. With a red jacket and high bearskin hat, he was occa- 
sionally posted at one of Buckingham Palace’s inner gates. 
One afternoon many years ago two little girls ran out of that 
gate and down the path. My friend knew full well who they 
were. Stamping his foot smartly, he brought his rifle to the 
position of present arms in salute as they passed. The two 
little girls were amazed at the flurry they had caused. With a 
shrill of laughter they ran past him again to see if he would 
salute a second time. He did—with the same stamp of his foot, 
the same quick move of his arms. The princesses were de- 
lighted. A dozen times they ran through the gate, and each 
time, to their great pleasure, my friend stamped his boot and 
saluted. 

Suddenly, a low, strong voice called out, “Lillibet! Mar- 
garet!” My friend froze in the position of attention as old 
Queen Mary crossed the courtyard. Scooping up each grand- 
daughter in turn, she proceeded to spank Their Royal High- 
nesses while keeping a glaring eye on my friend, the guard, 
to see if he so much as dared to move an eye or twitch a 
corner of his mouth. He didn’t disappoint her. He had always 
adored Queen Mary—but never quite so much as at that 
moment. At one time Queen of England, she had long since 
become a tired old woman. But there was still an Empire to 
be run properly, and she was determined, as ever, to do her 
part of the job. 


by OLIVER ANDRESEN 


Kathleen McElroy, national UCYM secrete 
pictured with President Eisenhower in cornerst 
laying of Interchurch Center, New York C 

see story on page 


Toledo in Orbit 


Augsburg Lutheran Church, Toledo, 
is host to the fall federation rally 
the Toledo Luther League. The 
urch overflowed with more than 300 
ople busily occupied with various 
tivities. 
At the business meeting, led by the 
esident of the federation, Paula 
uning, a November dance and pre- 
nten retreat were announced. Rev. 
illard Hackenburg, Canton, Ohio, 
e main speaker, gave a sermon 
titled “In the Orbit of the Son.” 


Seven workshops were held, 
lowed by the evening meal, and 
des of Dr. Hackenburg’s trip 


rough Europe. 


Kickoff Is Five-fold 


East Allegheny conference (Central 
nn) Luther League began its 1958- 
) program with an attempt at provid- 
g a working knowledge of the 
itther League five-fold program for 
congregational population. The first 
yrkshop was held at Temple Eighth, 
toona, under the direction of Dave 


Rhoads. Approximately 40 youth from 
the area attended sessions. Two other 
workshops, similar in nature, were 
held in Clearfield and Huntingdon 
areas. 

Both Williamsport and Sunbury dis- 
tricts of Susquehanna conference 
kicked off into this new league year 
in much the same manner. St. Luke’s, 
Williamsport, played host to over 100 
leaguers and advisors on September 21. 
The program was directed by Betty 
Scaife, Williamsport district secretary, 
and Mrs. Kimbal Miller, district lay 
advisor. 


CONVENTIONS 


IOWA 

An interesting glimpse into activi- 
ties at the Iowa state Luther League 
convention held at Postville show that 
several representatives from the AELC 
Luther League were at the convention 
(including the president and vice 
president). 

Larry Holihan, Burlington, was re- 
elected president at the Labor Day 
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sessions. Other officers are Jeanne 
Kramme, Des Moines, vice president; 
Dave Young, Muscatine, secretary; 
and Scott Baird, Des Moines, treasurer. 

Theme was Here Am I, Send Me 
based on the reference from Isaiah 6:8. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


The convention of Pacific Southwest 
synodical Luther League was held on 
the College of the Pacific campus in 
Stockton, California. Theme was Christ 
Knocks—We Answer and the main 
speaker was Dr. Lyle C. Burns. Sunday 
speaker was Dr. Carl V. Tambert, 
president of the Pacific Southwest 
synod. Arnold Tiemeyer, LLA treas- 
urer, also spoke. 


Highlights of the convention were 
the film A Man Called Peter and pre- 
sentations by the missions and social 
action committees. A special attrac- 
tion was the deputizing of the Posse. 
The Posse is the name of the deputa- 
tion teams for the Pacific Southwest. 
This program has adopted a brand 
which signifies “Luther League Bar 
Nothing.” 


VIRGINIA 


The 1958 convention of the Virginia 
synod Luther League marked the larg- 
est attendance of any Virginia LL 
convention. It was held at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia. Theme was Christian, Answer 
Boldly. 

Rev. John D. Keister, pastor of Lu- 
theran Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Virginia Beach, was chaplain. Keynote 
speaker was Rev. David F. Johnson, 
pastor of Kimball Memorial Lutheran 
Church, Kannapolis, North Carolina. 


New officers are Luther Mauney, 
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Jt., president; Charles T. Pascoe, J 
vice president; Charlotte Vandenber; 
secretary; Robert Fray, treasurer, an 
Pat Ball, statistician. 


Appointed officers are Randy Jone 
editor; Faye Lionberger, Christian vi 


background 
for 
presentation 
at 

Pacific 
Southwest 
convention 


eS 


cation; Raleigh Sandy, Jr., evangel 
ism; Ramona Booze, missions; Bonni 
Derr, social action; and Bill Weavet 
recreation. 

Rev. Malcolm Minnick, Jr., wa 
LLA representative. The immediat 
past president of LLA is a forme 
Virginia president. 

Three new leagues were accepte: 
into membership. In addition a chang 
was made in the financial structur 
of the Virginia LL. The delegat 
changed from an apportionment syste 
of support to a pledge-grace system. 


Pittsburgh Officers Confer 


Recently an officers conference was 
Id at Camp Lutherlyn for the six 
ca leagues of Pittsburgh synod 
ither League. There were 57 in at- 
adance. 

The sessions were planned after the 
ttern of the conference held annu- 
ly by the LLA. 


EPC Has Active Program 
Mark Snyder, Jr., of Lebanon is 
e new president of the East Pennsyl- 
nia conference, Central Penn. Snyder 
as elected at the group’s annual con- 
ntion-retreat held at Camp Swatara, 
thel, Pa. 

Others elected or appointed to a 
ar in office are Mary Louise Auman, 
ce president; Carol Miller, secretary ; 
ancy Fink, treasurer; Richard Hoff- 
r, Statistician; Joanne Yeagley, social 
tion; Robert Trullinger, evangelism; 
chard M. Frank, recreation; Albert 
‘agaman, Christian vocation; Robert 
afer, publicity; Kathy Stauffer, mis- 
yns; Charles Gerberich, lay advisor; 
sv. Clarence Miller and Rev. William 
ze, pastoral advisors. 

The EPC again is divided into three 
eas. All have been active over the 
mmer months. 

The Harrisburg-West Shore Area, 
»wly clammering to its feet, held its 
ost successful outing to date, a com- 
ned swimming party and vesper serv- 
= at the Tressler Children’s Home, 
vysville. 

The Lebanon Valley Area held a 
chic in early summer and a swim- 
ing party in August, both of which 
et with success. 

The Lykens-Williams Valley Area is 
obably the most active of the three. 
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In June a doggie roast was held and 
in August a watermelon party. A 
halloween party in October. Skating 
parties and square dances are a regular 
part of the activities, too. 

The Upper Dauphin County leagues 
helped buy hymnals for the Lutheran 
Home for the Aged on the West Shore 
and aided a missionary, now in Africa, 
in her training. 


Please Note: The new appor- 


tionment, beginning January 
1, 1959, will be $2.10. 


Canada Clippings 

Hanover conference was busy with 
recreational plans this fall. A picnic 
was held in early September with 90 
leaguers in attendance. Main feature 
was the final playoff ball game between 
Hanover and Neustadt with Neustadt 
winning the championship. 

Later in the month they held a 
square dance in the Hanover com- 
munity hall. Master of ceremonies and 
caller for the dance was an entertainer 
from CKNX-TV Wingham, Ontario. 


e 
Moserville Lutheran Church cele- 
brated its 90th anniversary with a 
youth service on September 25. Six ad- 
ditional leagues were invited. They 
were from Milverton, Gadshill, Strat- 
ford, Brodhagen, North Easthope, and 
Wellesley. The local league gave a 
bulletin board as an anniversary gift 
to the church. 
e 
Kitchener conference held its sec- 
ond annual field day at Elmira, On- 
tario, in the fall. Many leaguers partici- 
pated. Winners of the meet were 


> 
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Edith Vogt, Kitchener, senior girls; 
Christine Ullman, Kitchener, junior 
gitls; Bill Brown, Elmira, senior 
boys; and Bill Rudow, Elmira, junior 
boys. 

Rev. Helmut Saabas, New Dundee, 
Ontario, led the devotions at the end 
of the events. He spoke on Christian 
sportsmanship. Conference executives 
believe the field day is one way in 
which the various leagues and leaguers 
may become acquainted. 


Clinton Rohr, going over 
in high jump, Kitchener 
conference Field Day. 


LLA Youth Associates Are Popular 


Gus Wedemeyer, Youth Associate 1957- 
58 visited Hawaiian leagues during 
trip around the world. Here he _ is 
greeted by several Honolulu leaguers. 


This foursome was a commonsight 
at Camp Edgewood, Luther League 
of Canada camp. The fellow in 
their midst is Chuck Lewis, Youth 
Associate 1958-59. 
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The following ideas and 
projects were suggested by 
leagues. All ideas have ac- 
tually been tried. 

1. Dye Easter eggs. 

2. Conduct early morn- 
ing devotions, followed by 
a breakfast during Holy 
Week. (6:30 A.M.) 

3. Publish a 
newspaper. 

4. Sponsor a Hymn Sing. 

5. Invite other leagues 
to your meetings. 

6. Visit shut-ins and re- 
member them with such 
things as fruit baskets, 
plaster-paris painted fig- 
ures of angels, etc., or 
miniature altars. 

7. Make a worship cen- 
ter of wooden cross and 
candle sticks and model 
clay vases. Can be used for 
personal or family devo- 
tions. 

8. Religious plaques 
made of plaster and paint- 
ed with tempra-paints. 


league 


9. Mold candles. 

10. Make- miniature 
Christmas trees of crinoline 
and glitter to be given to 
hospitals or shut-ins. Use a 
candle for the trunk. 

11. Decorate the church 
—as for Harvest Home, 
Christmas, etc. 

12. Paint a large Christ- 
mas scene for church deco- 
ration. 

13. Keep a league 
scrapbook, containing all 
programs, newspaper clip- 
pings, snapshots, etc. 

14. Increase your 
league membership by 
visitations, following the 
suggestions in the Evangel- 
ism Kit. 

15. Have a “Friend for 
the Night” project in which 
various members of the 
congregation take turns at- 
tending the meeting, after 
they have helped the 
leaguers prepare the pro- 
gram. 


Why do students choose the small liberal arts, church 
supported college? A survey of freshmen at one of our ULCA 
colleges show what factors entered their thinking in choosing. 

Religious emphasis on the campus was one of the most 
prominent factors—a total of 99.5% of the students checked 
“a Christian college” or “a Lutheran college.” 68.6% were 
influenced by the friendliness of the college. 64.5% were at- 
tracted because it was a small college. 

61.3% came to the college because it offered the courses 
they desired. The nearness of the college to home influenced 
50% while 30% said that it was the influence of present stu- 
dents that caused their interest in the college. 
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Delegates at the convention of the North Carolina Luther 
League, realizing the synodical league had never stated a 
policy of raising money for projects and recognizing the 
number of questions raised by local leagues, adopted eight 
statements on fund raising at their convention in August. 
Following is their statement in part: 


(1) To the God who has given us everything . . . there is only 
one worthy response, the gift of everything that we are and have, 
in faith and obedience... 

(2) The purpose of the Luther League is in leading young 
persons to understand this giving love of God, to respond in faith 
and trust, and to serve as obedience demands . . . Stewardship is the 
fruit of a dedicated life, and “you will know them by their fruits.” 

(3) In the stewardship of our possessions—the use of money— 
our obedience requires that we give as God has given to us, freely 
out of love... . 

(4) Under such a purpose, there is no place in the life of the 
League for commercialism, the practice of buying and selling in the 
name of the church to raise money. Such projects as suppers to which 
the public is invited, the sale of merchandise, and other such projects 
designed to raise money: These are commercialism. 

(5) Commercialism is based on the selfish idea that others will 
not give ... unless they get something. It is setting a poor example 
. . . It does not teach that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

(6) Scripture teaches one method of fund raising, and no other; 
free gifts which come from our love and gratitude. 

(8) The use of buying and selling by a league in the name of 
the Church often means that the group has forgotten a part of its 
purpose: to serve its Lord by working in the congregation and com- 
munity. ... Whenever a project is too large to be supported by such 
free giving, it is the wrong project for a League. Its good purpose is 
outweighed by methods which are wrong. 

. . . we discourage the practice of commercialism in the work 
of the Luther League of North Carolina, and request that each League 
examine its own practice of stewardship. 


Unity for Youth Sunday from the four National Luther: 
nerciiccteet: f : th Council churches in Springfield: Grac 
utheran y ANQUCE ES Ee ETE TA Augustana; Luther M 


kickoff in Springfield, Ohio, Illinois, 
for the Youth Sunday activities. The 
banquet was held Saturday evening for 
junior and senior high school students 
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morial, ULCA; and St. John’s, ULC. 

The purpose was to foster a sen 
of unity between the Lutheran you 
groups and to serve as an inspirati 


t the leagues’ fall programs. The 
sme, presented by Dr. Harold Lentz, 
esident of Carthage College, was 
‘e Shall Be My Witnesses,” from 
Se 18. 

There were displays of Luther 
ague materials and books and 
mphlets of interest to young people. 


Dr. Lentz spoke again Sunday morn- 
at St. John’s where the youth had 
ovided the flowers on the altar, read 
> appointed lessons, and provided 
o anthems. Dr. Lentz spoke on the 
iture faith using 1 Corinthians 13:11 
the text. 

“Your Voice,” TV panel show was 
esented to leaguers, parents, and 
ests at St. John’s Sunday evening 
gram. 


leaguers show how ~*~ 
benevolence dollar 
is spent 


r leaguers 
et Dr. Lentz 
youth banquet 
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New Jersey “Partners” 

Youth Sunday in Zion Lutheran 
Church, Oldwick, New Jersey, was 
carried out in a rather unique way by 
the Luther League. Using the theme 
“Purse Partners,” the league pre- 
sented visually how the benevolence 
dollar is spent by the ULCA. 

Walter Kunzel made a large silver 
dollar and cut it into various sections, 
each representing a particular area of 
the ULCA budget. As the sections 
were taken from the replica, each 
leaguer read some facts, figures and 
aims of the department. 

This visual presentation was one 
way Zion has sought to educate its 
people about the ULCA and benevo- 
lence. 


NEWS 


| Was There 
by Kathy McElroy 


The wind whipped around me as I 
stood gazing at the platform con- 
structed alongside the partially com- 
pleted building. It was hard to believe 
that in a very few hours I would be 
seated on that platform representing 
the youth of our Protestant and Ortho- 
dox churches. I read the inscription 
on the cornerstone. 


THE INTERCHURCH CENTER 
cornerstone laid by 
The President of the United States 
October 12, 1958 A.D. 


I entered the majestic Riverside 
Church for a buffet luncheon for pro- 
gram participants and other guests. J 
stood in awe of those present: the 
highest church dignitaries, United Na- 
tions officials, city, state, and national 
civic leaders. It was here, in the leisure 
of this informal luncheon, that I began 
to grasp the world-wide significance 
of the Interchurch Center. 

The President joined us on the 
Chapel steps. We joined the proces- 
sional and walked slowly past the 
thousands who had gathered. 

The President was given his first 
trowel, which he wielded with reckless 
abandon, spraying mortar on himself 
and several dignitaries near-by. He 
then shared in the good-natured 
laughter which spread, like ripples, 
through the sea of people. 

The other six of us who were to 
participate in this ceremony were pre- 
sented with trowels and stepped for- 
ward, one by one. 

After the President left, the crowd 
dispersed quickly. The ceremony was 


We 


over. Work on the Interchurch Cent 
would now continue uninterrupted. 

I looked at the trowel which I h 
used, with some of the mortar d 
clinging to it, and read the 
tion: Presented to and used by Kat 
leen McElroy, national  secreta 
United Christian Youth Movement 
the laying of the cornerstone of ti 
Interchurch Center October 12, 195 

But I was only your ase 
on this exciting occasion. As Christi 
young people, working and sharing i 
united youth work, we are an integ 
part of the total Church. 


(see picture on page - 


The Church Enlarged 
Leaders of Luther world Luthera 
ism met in Toronto in September f. 
the triennial convention of the Unité 
Lutheran Church Women. The wor 
en’s auxiliary observed the 40th anr 
versary of the ULCW and the 50 
anniversaries of the Canada synodi 
organization and of the ULC 
magazine, Lutheran Woman's Wor 


e 

The executive board of the Unite 
Lutheran Church Women elected Mi 
Josephine I. Darmstaetter as executiy 
secretary. She will succeed Dr. Not 
M. Diehl, who will retire after 31 yea 
of service next May. Miss Darmstaett 
now serves as candidate secretary. 


e 
The School of Missions of th 
United Lutheran Church in Ameri 
at Maywood, Ill., has begun its secor 
year of preparing missionaries f 
overseas service. Twenty-six stude 
are attending the school a ea 
to being assigned by the board. 
e 
A new dramatic work, 


entitl 


‘rom the Foot of the Cross,” was 
esented at Wittenberg College, 
tingfield, Ohio, for delegates and 
itors attending the convention of 
sULCA. 

The special script was written by the 
v. Carl T. Uehling of Newark, N.J. 
1e drama was produced by the Board 
Social Missions of the ULCA in co- 
eration with the music and drama 
partments of Wittenberg. 


e 

Pianist Roger Williams, who has 
ld more records than any other in- 
umentalist in history, received an 
morary degree of Doctor of Hu- 
ane Letters from Wagner Lutheran 
lege. 
Williams was piano soloist at the 
LCA’s convention dinner sponsored 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement 
t Stewardship, of which Williams is 
active member. He gained national 
claim in 1955 through his recording 
“Autumn Leaves,”” a composition 
at had previously been recorded 
ore than 40 times without causing a 
t in the industry. His record event- 
lly sold more than 2,000,000 copies. 


e 

“People With A Purpose,” a new 
m aimed at Lutheran young people 
d designed to interest them in 
aristian social work as a career, was 
emiered in Minneapolis recently. 
Described as “'a broad recruitment 
m’”’ which stresses the present criti- 
| shortage of social welfare workers, 
e€ 14-minute, 16-mm., black and 
nite film was produced by the Divi- 
n of Welfare, N.L.C. 

“People With A Purpose” presents 
cial work as “‘a serious calling,” a 
Ofession requiring ‘‘a deep sense of 


ve,” a Christian calling offering 
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young people “opportunities to serve 
God through serving mankind.” 

Rental fee for the film is $3.50, and 
film prints may be purchased for 
$65.00 (less a 20 per cent discount to 
Lutheran groups.) Order from the 
National Lutheran Council. 

e 

Hardly more than a generation re- 
moved from the stone age, inhabitants 
of the northwest coast of America’s 
49th state eke out a meager living by 
fishing, picking berries, hunting and 
trapping for furs. But when they 
heard of the desperate plight of the 
Chinese refugee masses in Hong Kong, 
the Eskimos felt moved to do some- 
thing for them. 

As a result, they sent a parcel of 
dried fish—part of what they caught 
and dried this summer while living in 
tents along the coast and rivers. These 
Eskimos are members of Lutheran mis- 
sion congregations. 


e 

High purpose is rapidly replacing 
“hi-jacks’” on many college campuses 
with freshman “‘hell’’ week becoming 
freshman “help” week. Thiel College 
freshmen followed the national trend 
by serving as willing workers on sev- 
eral Greenville area projects. A group 
of students completed a _ painting 
project which consisted of redecorating 
the interior of a number of rooms at 
the St. Paul’s Children’s Home. Other 
students helped ready Greenville’s out- 
door ice-skating rink. The students 
cleared debris from the skating area 
and assisted with various minor repairs. 


LLA’s presentation in the 
ULCA convention will be 


presented in a future issue. 
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special news story 


SUSQUEHANNA SPONSORS STUDENT 


The prayers of a 23 year-old boy 
from an island in the South Pacific 
were answered by a group of Luther 
Leaguers in central Pennsylvania. 

Elias Okamura felt a call to be a 
Lutheran minister. But he had no 
means of getting to the United States 
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to study, nor finances for his schoolir 
if he did get there. He prayed fe 
God's help in removing these roa 
blocks. Through the response of 
number of leagues in the Susquehanr 
conference, and Williamsport are 
through individual gifts, and oth 
church organizations, Elias is now i 
the States studying. 

A native of Peleliu, an island in tk 
Palauan group southwest of Guan 
Elias is the son of a Christian fishe 
man. His father is a deacon wh 
preaches. As a child, Elias attende 
the German Lutheran church's elemet 
tary school. He sought further educ; 
tion and was accepted at the Georg 
Washington high school, 750 mile 
from his home. In this school he r 
ceived an American high school edi 
cation. 

He began to attend services at th 
U.S. Navy base and there met Chaplai 
George R. Brosius. Elias’ faith an 
personality made such an impressio 
on the chaplain, that Pastor Brosi 
wrote to his sister, Sara Louise Markl 
then director of Christian educati 
of Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa. A 


‘ough Mrs. Markle the conference 
gue heard about the young islander. 
Susquehanna University offered a 4- 
ar, tuition free scholarship. The area 
iguers knew they had a beginning 
d the “Elias Project”” was worth a 
A decision was made to sponsor 
ias in the States for one year with 
2 possibility of doing much more. 
1e project does not obligate all 
igues to help in the project—just 
ose who wish to give freely. 

$500 was needed immediately for 
jas’ travel expenses to the States. 
it when this was raised, officials in- 
rmed the sponsors that an additional 
00 to guarantee his return to Guam 
juld have to be sent before Elias 
uld leave the islands. This money 
is raised. Zion Lutheran, Sunbury, 
uncil has voted to be Elias’ legal 
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backers in case the league is not able 
to come through. 

Because Elias has become a member 
of Zion, he is eligible for synodical 
aid in the future. He is eager to work 
during the summer to help support 
himself. And individuals have given 
a hand—one man in men’s clothing 
business will keep him in clothes 
through his entire seven years in the 
United States. 

With World War II the German 
Lutheran church in the islands lost its 
relationship with the mother church. 
Now it is an orphan, struggling on its 
own. The present pastor will soon be 
retiring and a new pastor will be 
needed. It is here that Elias Okamura 
will step in as his church’s first native 
pastor, thanks to some Luther Leaguers 
who found a means of stewardship. 
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THE CHURCH 
IS ALIVE 


some items from the 
ULC convention 


by ARNOLD KELLER 
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CONVENTION of our Unitec 

Lutheran Church is an exciting 
event. The convention this year < 
Dayton, Ohio, was no exception. More 
than 660 delegates and official visitors 
and observers were present from a 
across our own land and from every 
quarter of the globe as well. 

Our Church is very much alive. If 
is aiming this year for a budget o 
$15,000,000. It voted at conventiot 
to authorize the Board of Ameri 
can Missions to borrow up to $8,000, 
000 for the expansion of our Churcl 
in America. It will spend at least 
$2,000,000 each year for the strength 
ening of the younger churches in it 
care in Africa, Asia and South Amer 
ica (Board of Foreign Missions). Ti 
hear the reports of what. has bee 
done and plans of what can and oughi 
to be done was an exciting thing 
indeed. F 

The business of our Church is di 
rected carefully and efficiently by ta 
ented laymen and pastors. And thert 
is the spiritual and intellectual gian 
who presides over it all — Doctor 
Franklin Clark Fry. (Miss Elizabe 
Birkley, a religious news editor from 
Cleveland who attends all varieties o 
church gatherings, says she knows n¢ 
Protestant Church which has the alert 
and aggressive, dynamic and dedicated) 
leadership that we have.) 


J.C.L.U. and Merger Plans 

This was the 21st biennial conven! 
tion of the Church. In simple word 
that means that we are now 40 yeat 
old. Back in 1918 three large group 
of Lutherans merged to form th 
U.L.C.A. Now in 1958 we are plan 
ning, with three other Lutheran bodie 
another merger. Discussion of plan 
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for this merger was the foremost busi- 
ness of the convention. 

Here's some of the history of it. On 
December 12, 1956 a joint Commis- 
sion on Lutheran Unity was created. 
The Commission, at work since that 
day, is comprised of official representa- 
tives of the Augustana Evangelical Lu- 
theran, Church, the Finnish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, as well as 
our own. 

Thirteen of the most respected men 
we have are our representatives. They 
presented to the ULCA the preliminary 
recommendations from the J.C.L.U. 
After thorough examination of these 
recommendations, after scores of ques- 
tions had been asked and answered, 
the convention voted its approval . . . 
praying God's blessing “that by His 
will the union may speedily come to 
Pass.” 

When the new church comes into 
existence (perhaps 1961 or 1962), it 
will have more than 3,000,000 bap- 
tized members. There will be congre- 
gations in every state, in Hawaii, the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and in 
eight of the ten provinces of Canada. 
This merger does not include all of 
the Lutherans in America. But it is a 
large step toward a truly united Lu- 
theran Church. Perhaps some of you, 
the readers, will have a hand in that 
great event of the future. 


P.R.T. 


Here is one of the really growing 
edges of our Church. It is worth 
watching. In 1954 the Department of 
Press, Radio and Television was estab- 
lished “to extend the Gospel through 
the effective use of print, voice, and 
the impact of Christian personalities.” 
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It is doing exactly that. 

PRT has been responsible for fea 
ture articles in Time, Coronet ane 
Look this past year. PRT produce 
“Church World News,” a weekly re 
ligious newscast which ought to b 
heard in every area of the land. Unde: 
PRT’s influence 6200 hours of radi¢ 
time have been utilized by our ULCA 

Now PRT is studying the possibili 
ties of TV for children. Their pilo! 
telecast, YOU, was shown on film t 
the convention. It found a favorabl 
response among many of the dele 
gates. { 
: 
‘, .. laborers into his harvest’ 

But behind all of the business at 
hand, an overtone throughout thé 
entire week was the convention’s theme 
itself. It mever escaped us. There il 
was every day. In large, bold letters 
against the backdrop of the stage in 
the Convention Hall . . . “Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
he would send forth laborers into hi 
harvest.” 


The Board of Higher Education rez 
ported at the first evening session. I 
plea to the present and to the futuré 
of the Church gave life to the words of 
the Scriptures. The opportunities fo 
the church have never been as grea 
as they are in our generation. Ou 
Church right now needs 454 pastor 
Next spring our seminaries will suppl 
only 219. And this is not the entire 
story. There is much more to be said 
For the Church today is calling fo 
men and women in every field of wor 
imaginable. Contractors, builders, doc 
tors, teachers, nurses, official pe 
sonnel, social workers, deaconesses! ! 
The Church calls for men like th 
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plane pilot who flies from the coast 
o the interior of Liberia. It calls 
- folks like the Holmes’s . . . hus- 
id and wife, both M.D.’s. The 
urch needs men like Wesley Sadler, 
stacy expert, who makes possible the 
nslation of the Word into the multi- 
le of African tongues and dialects. 
What a great day this is to be young 
. to look to the future of Christian 
vice .. . to have so many tangible 
portunities to contribute one’s life 
the building of the Kingdom of 
id. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Present this topic and follow with a quiz 
or discussion. Refer to the quiz on the ULCA 
in Winter 1959 HIGH IDEALS. 


DISCUSSION 

Discuss the work of the eight Boards of 
the ULCA (Fall 1958 HIGH IDEALS). What 
three groups merged in 1918? Who is in- 
volved in the present merger? Discuss the 
effect of press, radio, and television in the 
spiritual life of America, Why have oppor- 
tunities of the Church never been as great? 


A 
Papa Bear—Someone has eaten my porridge! 
Baby Bear—Someone has eaten my porridge, too! 
Mama Bear—Calm down. | haven‘t even poured it yet! 


e 
Cop—Hey, you! You need a license for that gun. 
Joe—But, officer, this gun is over a hundred years old. 
Cop—So is marriage, but you still need a license for it. 


Friend—She isn’t very P-R-E-T-T-Y, is she? 
Little Girl—No! I’m not very pretty, but | am very 


S-M-A-R-T. 


Mrs. Jones was very proud of her son, who showed 


promise as an athlete. 


“Yes, he must be a very fast runner,” she explained 


proudly to a neighbor. “Look at this newspaper report. It says 
he fairly burned up the track. 

“And it’s quite true,” she added, confidentially. “I went 
to see the track this morning, and it’s nothing but cinders.” 
e 

The two fleas had had a hard day at the circus and it 
was time to go home. Said one: “Shall we walk or take a dog?” 
e 

A deep-sea diver was sixty fathoms below the surface 
of the ocean. Suddenly there was a violent tugging on his 
life line and he turned on his intercom phone to discover the 
reason for all the commotion. 

“What's the matter? What's the matter?” he asked. An 
excited voice replied, “Get up here, quick! The ship is sinking!” 
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themes must be 
carefully selected 


THEY COVER THE 
CHRISTIAN WORLD 


HEN the Church examines her 

“foreign policy,” the best think. 
ing must be put forth. The mission of 
the Church, as seen from the world 
perspective, demands the best in men, 
money and minds. 

For over fifty years, the Commission 
on Missionary Education has brought 
together the best in Protestant think- 
ing regarding the world mission of 
the Church. The long list of “Friend- 
ship Press’ books, many of which have 
been widely circulated, are the result 
of this Commission's thought. For sev- 
eral years the Luther League of Amer- 
ica has been a member of CME with 
a representative on its Board of Man- 
agers, 

Mission study years run from Sep- 
tember through June (the normal 
school year). For each Mission study 
year a “home” and an “overseas” 


by ARTHUR O. F. BAUER 
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theme are selected. Books appear o 
each theme during the summer. Eaq 
theme is then listed as being for th 
year 1956-57 or 1958-59. 
The selection of themes is an exci 
ing enterprise and brings to the fot 
many current and cross-current issue 
The Board of Managers must remem 
ber to cover many geographic areas i 
the course of time. Concerns facing t 
church in certain countries or prob 
lems facing society each must 
weighed rightly to determine when t 
“field” or “‘subject’’ needs a spotligh 
of concerted Protestant attention. Ho 
well the managers do is seen by 
careful examination of the CM) 
themes and the first page of the dail 
newspapers. 
The home theme on “race” came t 
press just as the Supreme Court issue 
its verdict on integration in th 
schools. And the Church was just be 
ginning to turn its eyes upon the Mi¢ 
dle East when the Marines landed 
Lebanon. Several years ago, the hom 
study was centered on “‘the city;’” te 
day, the church is moving fast int 
the urban areas. With more and mor 
opportunities and problems being see 
in American-African affairs, 
1959-60 theme on “‘Africa’” takes 0 
remarkable relevance. | 
To see what has been covered re 
cently and to gain a picture of th 
cycles of themes, the listing will bi 
of interest. 
Once the good-natured and intelli 
gent tussle for theme selection is ovet 
editors and writers and field expe 
put heads together to come up wit 
new and interesting presentations ¢ 
the field. Pictorial booklets, illustrate 
maps, story books, dramatics, gene 
reading books, all fit into place. Bool 
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‘ children have a very wide circula- 
a. Adult volumes are written by 
ding authorities in each field. 
Youth publications — junior high 
vel, and senior high—are geared to 
- life and activities of teenagers. On 
h theme—home and overseas—a 
ding book is provided. These are 
ompanied by “Youth Guide’ or 
‘ow To Use’ books. The reading 
bks are excellent for individual 
‘ding or group study material. The 
uide”’ or ‘How To” booklet lists 
merous means and ways in which 
theme can be made concrete and 
aningful. Pictorial booklets and 
mas add an additional dimension to 
» study. 

Thus for every theme, home and 


overseas, there is interesting material 
for individual use and for your Luther 
League. In long range program plan- 
ning, the “Guide” or “How To’ book- 
lets will offer new and different ways 
to present missions. Topics and articles 
and folders from the LLA office make 
the general theme specific with ULCA 
activities. 

All Friendship Press books and 
booklets come with paper covers. Some 
of the books are sold, for slightly 
higher prices, with cloth covers suit- 
able for retaining in libraries. Friend- 
ship Press books are sold in the ULCA 
through the Sales Department of the 
United Lutheran Church Women, 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Penn- 
sylvania. 


‘ar Home Theme 


4 The City 


Indian Americans 


6 Mission Field: USA 


1 Churches for New Times 


3 Ministry in the Inner City 


8 Cooperation for a Christian Nation 
Toward a Christian Community 

51 Churches for Our Country’s Needs 
Home Missions and Human Rights 
3 Spanish Speaking Americans 


57 Christ, the Church and Race 
8 Concerns for North American Neighbors 
Mission in Town and Country 
0 Heritage and Horizons in Home Missions 


2 Ministry to Persons in Special Needs 


Overseas Theme 


Japan 

The Near East 

Latin America 

Africa 

Life and Task of 
World Church 

India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon 

Christian Mission in 
Revolutionary 


World 
Southeast Asia 
Japan 
The Middle East 
Africa 
Into All the World 
Together 


Latin America 
Eastern Rim of Asia 
(not yet selected) 
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whatever you have received 
more than others .. . 
you must pay a price for 


by D. MAURICE ALLAN 


THE DECISION 
IS YOURS 
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N SELECTING a lifework, y. 

choose the way you will spend ha 
of your waking hours, the kind 
people you will associate with an 
the atmosphere in which you will liv 
Consider the difference between t 
school teacher’s world and the fores 
ranger’s; or between the courtroo 
and the research laboratory. Voc 
tional choices are momentous, an 
they are yours. 

We know that today forty out 
every hundred workers are misfits. 
you make a mistake, the frustrati 
of your daily grind will affect 
happiness of yourself and of tho: 
you love. And the person who is u 
happy in his job cannot render t 
service of God intended for him in 
world of urgent need and challengin 
Opportunity. 

It is good to have adults concerne 
about your vocational choice, but y 
dare not let them decide for yo 
Your parents may feel they know y 
best, know what’s good for you—an 
they may be right—but the fin 
decision is always yours. Your publ 
school counselor may have matche 
your qualities against work oppof 
tunities and urged you to consid 


How can you make the right choice 
The first thing to do is to learn 
know yourself as you really are 
This is no easy task. It means faci 
up to your shortcomings as well 
appraising your assets. Are you ca 


(ey 


J 
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THE JOBS WHI 


less about details? Do you get tired 
in the middle of a hard task? Are you 
prone to exaggerate? Do you lose sight 
of the main goal in perfecting minute 
steps towards it? On the other hand, 
are you good in math, in drawing, or 
in writing for the school paper? Do 
you excel in sports or in public speak- 
ing or, in making friends with people? 
Do you do your best school work in 
science or social studies or shop- 
work? Are you smart at tinkering 
with machines or fitting clothes? Do 
you have a knack for handling 
younger children, and do others come 
to you for help or counsel? What is 
your chief purpose in life? Or, if 
there is no one aim, what are some 
of the things you would really like 
to accomplish ? 

Having made a list of the things 
you do well and enjoy doing, you 
may now think of the main kinds of 
work that people do. Some deal 
mainly with materials, whether dig- 
ging out nature’s deposits, or proces- 
sing them in a factory, or using and 
designing machines, or growing fruit 
and crops. Others deal mainly with 
ideas, with facts, figures and formulas, 
as the engineer, the research chemist 
and the accountant do. Still others 
deal primarily with people. This may 
be on a basis of selling to them or 
persuading them; or being sensitive 
to people's needs and helping, healing 
or counseling them; or directing others 
and organizing their activities. 

There is a common delusion that 
boys should be engineers and business 
men and that girls should be domestic 
or artistic. The truth is that the gifts 
of mind or skill are so incredibly 
diverse in both sexes that today 
there is a wide overlapping of jobs. 
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Another danger is that high scho¢ 
graduates or college students may a 
want professional callings or whit 
collar jobs. The boy who wants to b 
a physician may be far happier. as 
pharmacist or “‘bench’’ chemist. Th 
gitl who desires to be a lawyer or a 
opera star may be much more usef: 
and contented as a secretary or 2 
elementary school teacher. 

An astonishing number of youn, 
people choose their vocation becaus 
parents or friends urge it, or becaus 
it promises ‘big money” or on accoun 
of the glamor or adventure associatec 
with it. None of these is a sound basi 
for choice, for they do not go to th 
heart of the matter. The really esse 
tial criterion is: “Are my individua 
aptitudes and unique talents such tha 
I can fit into the peculiar requirement 
of this vocation and serve mankin¢ 
efhciently and happily through it?’ 
Because today’s complex world, wi 
its 22,000 or more job titles, rende 
this a difficult question to answer, af 
increasing number of younger peopl 
are visiting vocational guidance center: 
or taking advantage of the personne 
services of their schools or colleges. 

A visit to a guidance center, to be 
really helpful, usually involves 3 
least two days of testing and inter 
viewing. Though this requires some 
patience, we have rarely found a high 
school junior or senior or older perso 
who did not undergo this “probing 
quite cheerfully or feel repaid afte 
it was all over. In order to picture 
this process more vividly, let us follov 
Mary Clark and Bob Jones as they 
go through an approved guidance 
clinic, 

Mary is a healthy, sturdily built 
nice-looking girl of sixteen who live: 


a farm. In her first interview, 
- said: ‘All my life I have wanted 
be a nurse, for I feel that this is 
> way I can lend a helping hand and 
ay part of the kindness that has 
‘n shown me. But I don’t know 
ether I have the ability.” 

We were not surprised to find that 
: had been voted the “friendliest 
pil” in school. Her high school 
ascript revealed that she had a B 
‘rage and that her grades by their 
y uniformity indicated her faithful 
slication in all her subjects. Com- 
r now to her test results, we find 
t Mary’s four strongest interests, 
measured by the well-known Kuder 
sference Record, are scientific, social 
vice, mechanical and computational. 
e Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
ufirmed this pattern by giving her 
; or A’s on such vocations as nurs- 
s, math-physical science teaching 
1 home economics teaching. Do her 
lities match these interests? The 
fferential Aptitude test battery 
pws that Mary’s strongest aptitudes 
- in numerical and abstract reason- 
* which we know to be important 
scientific study. The George Wash- 
ston Nursing Aptitude Test places 
- in the upper third of high school 
iduates applying for admission to 
rsing schools. The Cooperative 
hievement tests show that her 
owledge is surest in the area of 
-ural science. The Guilford-Zimmer- 
n Temperament Survey, a person- 
ty inventory of good discriminatory 
wer, tells us that Mary is ‘‘active,”’ 
‘iendly,” “sociable,” “serious” and 
noughtful.”’ 

Our own observations concur in 
sse judgments. Her two main weak 
ints, so far as we can discover, are 


that she is a slow reader and that she 
has a weak vocabulary. 

As Mary talks over these results 
very frankly with her counselor, she 
realizes that there are several voca- 
tions that are almost equally suited to 
her ‘“‘personality pattern.” As she 
weighs the evidence pro and con, she 
feels that nursing is still her first 
choice and we encourage her to 
pursue this goal. She is planning her 
senior course accordingly and will 
apply at a well-known medical col- 
lege for a four-year course in nurses’ 
training. Her A in chemistry and B 
in biology in high school lend sup- 
port to the view that she can succeed 
on the scholastic side. All that we 
can learn of her kindliness, cheerful- 
ness and skill with her hands is also 
favorable. She is facing her handi- 
caps in a fine spirit and a letter from 
her tells us that she is busy taking 
a course in remedial reading. 

Bob is an eighteen-year-old city 
boy whose father is a shipyard in- 
spector. His talents are many. He 
plays the piano and the clarinet. He 
likes to swim, read, sing, listen to 
records and play tennis. He is also 
artistically inclined and brought along 
with him a _ highly imaginative, 
symbolic painting of a sailing ship at 
sea. It is entitled “The Ancient 
Mariner” and shows real merit. Bob 
is considering art, music and the 
Christian ministry. In his early teens 
he says that he received a call to God’s 
work and wanted to be a minister. 
Now he thinks it possible that he 
might be a Christian layman and use 
his creative talents for the church. He 
has worked in a printing establishment 
since graduating from high school. His 
purpose was to save money for college. 
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We may briefly summarize Bob’s 
test results by saying that he is 
highly intelligent, is an acute reasoner 
and superior reader, has a splendid 
vocabulary, good “‘design judgment,” 
unusual knowledge of the social 
sciences and superior “‘social intel- 
ligence.” His strongest interests are 
literary, artistic, musical and_ social 
service. His likes and dislikes are 
quite similar to those of musicians, 
architects, Y.M.C.A. secretaries and 
ministers. He is persistent, enjoys 
working with ideas and is a leader in 
youth groups. He is deeply religious 
and esthetically sensitive. His princi- 
pal weakness is an emotional in- 
stability or moodiness that often goes 
with artistic creativity. 

Bob’s choice will not be an easy 
one and it may not be final this year 
or next. His present plan is to pre- 
pare himself for religious film and 
television production in which both 
his musical and artistic talents may 
play a part. He has gone to see a 
theological seminary professor who is 
an expert in this field. He also plans 
to “‘go out for’’ dramatics, the Glee 
Club and speech activities in college. 
As he faces long years of training, 
theological and technical, he is praying 
for God's guidance and strength. 

Mary and Bob and two Christian 
young people who are striving to 
make their decision in the light of a 
scientific understanding of themselves 
and a deep social concern. What better 
augury for their success ? 

Not all young people can see their 
way through the tangled thickets 
of vocational choice as can Mary and 
Bob. Frank Jessup, for example, has 
no clear sense of call. No one voca- 
tional goal looms up for him that is 
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more deeply satisfying than all tl 
others. His indecision torments hir 
To him we have to explain that it 
scientifically possible that in any of 
of three or four life callings he cou 
be equally happy and equally equipps 
to serve God and man. 

In such cases the leap of faith m: 
be necessary. Let him choose that ot 
of several equally appealing occup 
tions fitted to his talents in whic 
there is the greatest need of capab 
trainees or the greatest opportunity fe 
unselfish service. The writer knows 
young man of superior capacity wh 
changed from physics to psycholos 
because one of his closest friends lo 
his faith as a psychology major at a 
eastern university. This led him | 
realize that there was a serious ne¢ 
for Christian psychologists. Withor 
being certain, he took this as tk 
Divine call and as time went on h 
sense of mission deepened. He hi 
never regretted his venture of faith. 

Mary and Bob and Frank hay 
years of critical growth before thet 
which may make or mar their fir 
plans. This growth should have sever: 
dimensions. First, there is the deepet 
ing and broadening of interests th: 
stabilizes personality and enlarges i 
horizons. Second, one’s awareness ¢ 
one’s areas of potential achievemet 
and one’s mission in the world shoul 
grow clear and steadfast. Thirdl. 
one’s personal relations with othe: 
should become freer, that is, mos 
spontaneous and appreciative, le: 
anxious or hostile, more wholeheartes 
Fourthly, one’s standards of value an 
one’s ideals, while remaining hig’ 
should be applied with gracious tole 
ance rather than rigid exactingne 
Lastly, one’s core of personal char 


should become proof against the 
1ins and stresses of life because 
2's philosophy is unified, one’s will 
ciplined by self-denial and one’s 
th strong in the things that cannot 
shaken. 

But basic to all these and under- 
ding them is that deepening sense 
indebtedness for the wonderful 
ts and opportunities of life without 
ich our human powers never at- 
a their full unfolding. No one in 
r day has seen this more clearly 
in Dr. Albert Schweitzer as when 
wrote: “Whatever you have re- 
ved more than others in health, in 
ents, in ability, in success, in a 
asant childhood, in harmonious 
iditions of home life, all this you 
ist not take to yourself as a matter 
course. You must pay a price for it. 
ui must render in return an un- 
ually great sacrifice of your life for 
ier life.” 


Reprinted with permission from the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, Jan- 
vary, 1957. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Begin the topic by asking the leaguers to 
list people they could consult concerning a 
vocational choice. Then move into the topic 
presentation, giving time to discussion as you 
move along. 

Two people could present the case his- 
tories of Mary and Bob. To close the topic 
discuss what consultative services your school 
or community has. You may want a repre- 
sentative at the meeting to talk to the group. 

DISCUSSION 

If one is a misfit in a job, how and why 
does he affect others? Discuss the four di- 
mensions of growth listed at the end of the 
topic. Discuss Dr. Schweitzer’s statement. 

WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 

You might use one of the services in the 
back of the Christian Youth Hymnal. The gen- 
eral order, p. 308; the service for Epiphany, 
p. 316; or part of the service for personal 
rededication, p. 329. Daily labor in the in- 
dex lists hymns and scripture. 


—————— |e 


One morning a Cleveland businessman’s secretary was 
showing off a stunning new suit, her birthday present from 
her family. Her boss stopped to admire it, then went into his 
private office to greet a client who was waiting to see him. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting,” he told his startled caller, 
“but | was just admiring my secretary in her birthday suit.” 


THE READER'S DIGEST 


A visitor to New Mexico, talking to a sun-browned native, 
commented on the lack of rain. “Doesn't it ever rain here?” 


the tourist asked. 


The native thought for a moment and said, “Mister do 
you remember the story of Noah and the Ark, and how it 
rained 40 days and 40 nights?” 

“Sure | do,” said the tourist. 

“Well,” drawled the native, “we got a half-inch that 


time.” 


CANADA LUTHERAN 


will they form a church of their own? 


Te air is full of Lutheran merger 
talks these days—and Canada is 
no exception. 

In many places and situations across 
the country, Lutherans have been learn- 
ing to know each other better and 
have been working together in numer- 
ous ways. Quite naturally the question 
rises: If we can co-operate, why can’t 
we unite? 

In the following statements, Lu- 
theran leaders and workers from all 
parts of the Dominion recount their 
activities. Through it all you can see 
shining the vision of one Lutheran 
Church in Canada, stretching from 
coast to coast, and dedicated to serv- 
ing Christ and proclaiming his gospel. 


Canadian Missions 


I am the Rev. Harold Brose, a 
home missionary in Toronto, Canada— 
one of the fastest growing cities in 
the world. With a million and a half 
citizens and 200 square miles, there 
was only one all-English ULCA con- 
gregation here in 1957. To make mat- 
ters worse, Redeemer congregation 
was only ten years old and was wor- 
shipping in its small first unit chapel. 
To test our sense of Christian respon- 
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by NORMAN A. BERNER 


sibility, the Lord was sending a stead 
stream of immigrants from Europe. ~ 

We first opened our doors to am 
Estonian Lutheran congregation, thet 
a Lithuanian, then a German—fouf 
Lutheran congregations under on 
small roof. Although many new Eng: 
lish members joined Redeemer, just ag 
many became lost to the church if 
new suburbia. One family came 36 
miles round trip via bus and street cal 
to worship and Sunday School. ! 

At this point the Board of Amert 
can Missions and the Canada Syno¢ 
saw the urgency of the situation. They 
helped us engineer ‘Mission By Fis 
sion.” Redeemer divided its member 
ship and assets four ways; this te 
year-old-mother church then fostere 
a set of triplet missions, in the west 
north and east of Toronto. 

This is the first time in ULCA his 
tory that one congregation became foul 
congregations. Instead of one pasto 
there are four. Instead of 300 active 
baptized at Redeemer there are not 
600 baptized in the four congregatio: 
after only six months since organiza 
tion. 

“Sola Deo Gloria.’”’ To God belong: 
all the glory that our beloved Unitec 


theran Church in America is four 
nes as effective in English home 
ssion work as it was just one year 
D: 


Lutheran Student Work 


I am Pastor Donald Voigts, the 
theran chaplain for university stu- 
nts in Western Canada. Two years 
o the first Lutheran student centre 
Canada was dedicated at the Uni- 
tsity of Alberta in Edmonton. We 
e here, Mrs. Voigts and I and 
r three daughters . . . in this old 
ick house near the campus. But the 
atre is much more than our home. 
is meant to be a kind of “home- 
ray-from-home”’ for the nearly 300 
theran students who attend the Uni- 
rsity of Alberta. One night last year 
of them were here at one time. We 
‘run out of chairs, but the floor space 
s never all been used. 

Won't you come in for a visit? The 
or is always open: no one ever 
igs at the Lutheran Student centre. 
yu are just in time for Vespers. Each 
ening at 10 o'clock university stu- 
nts and student nurses gather here 
worship. Early comers and late stay- 
; will include you in songs around 
2 piano, ping pong in the rumpus 
om and lunch at the snack bar. Most 
iversity students study hard. The 
d of the day is the time for spirit- 
i renewal plus smiles and snacks 
d the kind of sharing you can always 
pect when Christian young people 
lowship together. 

Some cold winter nights the tem- 
rature may drop to 40 below zero 
tside. That is when the fireplace in 
¢ lounge room works its special 
ugic. It never fails to attract its circle 
students. But there are other fire- 


places on campus and other lounge 
rooms. The warmth of the hearth alone 
is not enough for sharing. If you want 
to know the reason why the centre has 
become a real centre for students, you 
must look higher than the hearth. The 
cross on the mantle above and the 
message of the cross is the real draw- 
ing power. The eternal Christ who 
himself was once a teen-ager invites 
you... “Come unto Me.” 


Military Chaplaincy 

I am Flight Lieutenant J. S. Neff, 
chaplain in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. As chaplain during and since 
World War I, my work has taken me 
by train, ship, and aircraft to Europe, 
to Japan, to the desolate Aleutian 
Islands, to the farthest parts of the 
Canadian Arctic, to nearly every prov- 
ince of Canada. 

It has been my task to administer the 
wisdom of God’s Word and the power 
of His Sacraments to men in make- 
shift chapels, in huge drill halls and 
hangats, on parade squares, out in 
God’s nature with packing case for 
altar, in 1000-year-old churches, once a 
Christmas service in an igloo, by 
gravesides in strange places, in hos- 
pitals of every kind, in prisons; and 
especially in the fine chapels of the 
communities which the Canadian gov- 
ernment is building for men and their 
families around the more permanent 
stations. 

In these permanent communities it 
has been my privilege to baptize the 
babies born there, to look after Sun- 
day schools for the hundreds of chil- 
dren to provide instruction for those 
who want to be full members of the 
church of their choice, to minister to 
the families in the sorrows and prob- 
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lems that sometimes strike every home. 

In some of these permanent sta- 
tions there are enough teen-agers to 
conduct groups similar to Luther 
League. One of the fine memories I 
will have from my chaplain years is 
of a young people’s group under my 
care who met every Sunday morning 
at 9:30 for devotions and a topic. 
They had as live a spirit and as deep 
an interest as I have seen in any group 
of teen-agers who were seriously fac- 
ing the problems of life. With them I 
enjoyed monthly bowling or skating 
or wiener-roast as keenly as when I 
was 16 myself. 


Immigration Service 


I am Katrine Petersons and am 
enjoying the privilege of doing port 
work for the Lutheran Church in Can- 
ada. My duty is to welcome and assist 
newcomers who are of Lutheran faith 
and desire to make their new home 
in this free country. Thousands of 
these Lutherans that come here during 
the last ten years were refugees who 
saved only their lives during the last 
war. Canada admitted them and gave 
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the opportunity to get established. 
Our Church believes the newcom 
should know that his own Church 
right here too and that the Churc 
cares to help him in moments of lon 
liness, maladjustment or distress. 
a certain extent this is achieved b 
contacting the newcomer right upo 
his arrival at the port (Halifax, Mor 
treal, Quebec, Saint John). 
The port worker has a list of name 
of immigrants on board, tries to con 
tact them, welcomes them in the nam! 
of our Church, handing over a we 
come pamphlet with names and ad 
dresses of our churches in Canada. Sh 
helps them to overcome their first diffi 
culties, interpreting for them during 
the Customs procedures when _ the} 
don’t speak the language, explaining 
how and where to check their baggage’ 
how to get to the stations, sending 
wires to their relatives, recommending 
temporary or permanent accommoda:- 
tion in the city, helping a mother with 
three or four small children, joining 
her husband residing already in Can 
ada, to get easier or faster through a 
disembarkation formalities and to man- 
age with their numerous small and big 
bags and parcels to get to the station 
and finally to the trains that will take 
them to their final destinations. | 
How relieved some old or young 
person often feels here when one 
speaks to him in his own language. Ar 
old lady told me once, she was ter 
tibly worried all her way—wha 
would she do when she landed in Can 
ada—where would she find her belong 
ings—how would she talk to Canadia 
officials not knowing one word of En 
lish? “I prayed to God,” she said, ‘to 
help me to get through this somehow 
and God answered my prayer, God 


ays helps. He sent you to me and 
ave no more worries.” 

“My son Jorg K. age 5, is arriving 
accompanied on the ‘Arosa Star’ on 
ne 16 in Quebec, I am not able to 
ake the trip to meet him there,” 
ites a mother from Winnipeg, ask- 
g me to meet Jorg and to see that 
: gets to Winnipeg where she would 
eet him at the station. I have the 
easute of taking Jorg over from a 
nd stewardess who looked after the 
1ild on the boat and to find a re- 
sonsible person from the same boat, 
ving to Winnipeg, who would take 
iarge of the child on the train. These 
ings work out fine and our little 
aveler does not even realize that he 
is made already some thousands of 
iles and that a long journey is still 
nead of him until he sees his mother 
yain. 

The smiles are bright and the thank 
yu comes from the heart when I am 
ole, in the name of our Church, to 
2Ip some New Canadian traveler on 
S way. 


Canadian Lutheran World 
Relief 


I am Pastor Clifton L. Monk, Ex- 
cutive Secretary of Canadian Lutheran 
orld Relief, Winnipeg, Manitoba. It 

my pleasant responsibility to admin- 
ter a program of gathering and ship- 
ing relief goods on behalf of all the 
utheran churches in Canada. By re- 
ef goods I mean food, drugs, medi- 
nal supplies, new cloth, layettes, and 
sed clothing. These supplies have 
mne to needy people in Germany, 
ustria, Poland, Jordan, Syria, Czecho- 
ovakia, Hungary, Hong Kong and 
orea. 


Love’s Working Arm (LWA) en- 
ables CLWR to channel relief goods to 
the world’s needy in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Here is a summary 
of what has been done:— 

Food—4,032,000 Ibs. valued 
at $801,875.00 

Drugs—4,000 Ibs. valued at 
$5,465.00 

New Cloth—28,675 yds. val- 
ued at $17,140.00 

Used Clothing—900,000 Ibs. 
valued at $900,000.00 

We have provided, then, 4,936,000 
Ibs. of relief goods valued at $1,724,- 
480.00. 

Surplus supplies available from 
government and private sources have 
greatly aided us to share our abundance 
with the world’s needy. It is one prac- 
tical example of how our Lord multi- 
plies our gifts to LWA. 

I am also responsible for a resettle- 
ment program operated by our Luther- 
an Churches in Canada in cooperation 
with the Lutheran World Rederation. 
Instead of sending relief to people, we 
bring them to our country where they 
have an opportunity to help them- 


Marion College 


The only two-year college in the ULCA 
and the only Lutheran college in America 
strictly for women. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising; _ pre- 


nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 


sports. 
For information write: 
JouN H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 
is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 
Write: President, Newberry College, 
Drawer 425 


Newberry, S. C. 
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‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Witten- 
berg they got the broad liberal edu- 
cation so essential to success. Write 
for complete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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SORRY 

Ten percent of those apply- 
ing were denied admission to 
our college this year. We ex- 
pect to turn down 25 percent 
for the 1959 fall term. Don’t 
be disappointed! Apply at 
Carthage now by writing: 

DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 

CARTHAGE COLLEGE, CARTHAGE, ILL. 
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selves. 20,000 refugees and other m 
grants have been assisted with tran; 
portation loans to facilitate their move 
ment to Canada. We are especially in 
terested in reuniting families. 


The Canadian Lutheran Counci 


I am Earl J. Treusch, Executive D: 
rector of the Canadian Lutheran Coun 
cil, It is my work to direct all th 
activities of the Council, and to se 
that all its decisions are put into effec 

What is the Canadian Luthera 
Council? A good reply would be tha 
the Council is a partial answer to th 
question raised by so many Canadiai 
Lutherans: Why are there so man 
different Lutheran Bodies? or, Wh 
cannot these different Lutherans b 
one, or at least work together? Som 
five years ago six Lutheran bodies it 
Canada decided to form the Canadiai 
Lutheran Council in order that the 
might work together in certain areas 
They are the American Lutheras 
Church, the Augustana Lutherat 
Church, the Evangelical Lutherat 
Church, the Lutheran Free Church, th 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and the United Lutheran Church it 
America. Most of the work is carrie 
on through the five divisions of Publi 
Relations, Student Service, War Serv 
ice, Welfare, and Canadian Missions 

To give a few examples of this worl 
done in common: a particular synoé 
establishes a new congregation onl 
with the permission of all other Lut 
eran Bodies; chaplains for Lutherat 
students are provided for universi 
campuses; chaplains are selected fo: 
the armed forces; port workers a 
maintained to greet new immigrant 
Lutheran World Action gifts are 
ceived and distributed; a national ne 


eau has been set up. 
Naturally this close working to- 
1er of different Lutherans raises 
question, If Lutherans in Canada 
work together so closely, why can 
y not unite themselves into one 
rch? Serious attempts are being 
de to answer this question. Meet- 
s are being held regularly to discuss 
formation of one Lutheran Church 
all Canada. 
When such a Church comes into be- 
, it will have over a quarter of a 
lion members in more than a thou- 
d Lutheran churches from coast to 
st. The close relationships -experi- 
ed in the work of the Council will 
re had real significance in laying 
ground work for such a church. 
s a real pleasure to be closely asso- 
ed with an organization which may 
re such important results. 


Have a different person speak for each 
division of the work. Compare with similar 
fields in the U. S. The ULCW had a 1958 
topic on Canada which you might be able to 
secure from your local women’s group. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 

PRELUDE (71 CYH “God Himself Is Present’’) 

HYMN 148 “The Church’s One Foundation” 

PRAYER 31, page 368 

HYMN 155 “My Church, My Church, My 
Dear Old Church” 

SCRIPTURE 1 Corinthians 12:12-20, 26-28 

HYMN 150 “Built on the Rock the Church 
Doth Stand” 

PSALM 46, page 346 

TOPIC PRESENTATION 

HYMN 275 “Across the Seas and Centuries” 

PRAYER 34, page 368 

HYMN 219 “The Son of God Goes Forth to 
War” 

BENEDICTUS, page 358 


THIEL COLLEGE 


of the United Lutheran Church 


e An expanding curriculum in the 
liberal arts and sciences and 
teacher education. 


e High academic standards. 


e Intellectually vigorous and so- 
cially balanced environment. 


e A rapidly growing campus with re- 

cently-completed, modern dormitories. 

e A faculty whose qualifications 
and abilities are outstanding. 


For information, write: 


OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS 
Thiel College e Greenville, Pa. 
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we are proud of o 
Puerto Rican brethr 


by LEOPOLDO CAB/ 


RNEST STRONG is a Luther Leaguer from Ohio. He is familiar with 

work of the Luther League of America. Therefore he knows that I 
deemer Lutheran Church, in Puerto Nuevo, Puerto Rico, is a recent gift 
the Luther League of America to that field. He has tried to keep posted 
developments of the church in Puerto Rico. At the same time he has f 
the need of more information regarding the background of the work in # 
island. 


Last year he joined the United States Air Force and was sent to Ran 
Field, Aguadilla, on the western coast of Puerto Rico, quite a few miles fre 
the field of operations of the Lutheran Church in that island. He yearned | 
an opportunity to travel east and visit the Lutheran field. That opportun 
came three months after arriving on the island. He reached San Juan a 
immediately got in touch with Pastor X, a Puerto Rican trained at the U: 
versity of Puerto Rico and Mt. Airy Seminary, Philadelphia, who now ser 
one of the churches in the San Juan metropolitan area. An interview was . 
ranged with him and Pastor X offered to take Ernest around and show h 
the various parishes. Ernest had so many questions to ask. 

ERNEST: Pastor X, how many years has the Lutheran Church been 
Puerto Rico? 


Pastor X: Lutheran work started in Puerto Rico right after the Americ 
occupation of the island in 1898. Under Spanish rule it was illegal to he 
Protestant services in Spanish, and Protestant services in other languages we 
discouraged. But soon after the Americans took over the island an Augusta 
Synod theological student named Sigfrid Swensson came to Puerto Rico 
earn some money to finish his theological education by teaching English. 
Virgin Island tailor living in San Juan asked him to hold services for a gro 
of people from the Virgin Islands who were residents of Puerto Rico. 
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-. Swensson began to do. Soon he was using an interpreter and holding 
anish services also. Mr. Swensson remained on the island long enough to 
nt a Spanish translation of Luther's Small Catechism, but he had to return 
the States to finish his theological training. Two ordained missionaries were 
1t to continue what he had started. In the year 1900 two congregations 
re organized, First English, consisting mainly of Virgin Islanders and St. 
al’s Spanish. Lutheranism had been planted definitely in Puerto Rico. 

ERNEST: Why don’t we have churches in the west coast of the island, for 
tance, in or near Aguadilla, where I am stationed ? 

Pastor X: Well, there are various reasons for that. In the first place, 
re Was an agreement among the various Protestant denominations in which 
tain areas were assigned to a definite group. Large cities were excepted. 
e idea was to avoid giving Puerto Ricans the impression that Protestantism 
s divided—and also to avoid competition among the churches. Our Church 
1 not enter into that agreement, but at the same time we did not feel in- 
ned to violate it in principle. Therefore, we stayed in the San Juan area. 
the second place, we could not expand because we lacked available person- 
|. It was not easy to get missionaries and workers from the mainland, espe- 
lly when the budget for the mission was limited. In the third place, with 
small missionary staff it was not easy to develop a native ministry. In the 
urth place, each field or congregation as it developed began to require more 
1 more attention from the limited staff. Even now we have the problem of 
pansion and relocation in some of our congregations and we can’t do it 
- Jack of men and money. Recent population shifts now demand a study of 
> field before we decide where to go next. 

ERNEST: Has the work always been done here by pastors, or have we had 
titutions of any sort through which something has been done? We do not 
m to have any now. 

Pastor X: Right now we do not have any institutions. Our work is 
tirely congregational. But years ago we had a clinic and social service cen- 

in Bayamén under Miss Frieda M. Hoh, R.N., our veteran missionary 
ym the States. But the government has established such excellent health and 
‘ial service centers that we gave up ours. However, it did serve its purpose 
en conditions in the island were not as good as they are today. 

ERNEST: Did we have any educational work? 

’ Pastor X: Yes, we had a few Kindergartens, some parishes having also 
ools with one or two elementary grades. There was a training school for 
ndergarten teachers and parish workers which functioned for a few years. 
t again the government's efficient educational system made our schools un- 
cessaty. There is a plot of ground to be used for a synodical camp. It ap- 
ars as if the need for institutions of any kind does not exist in view of the 
ellent way in which the government of the island attacks the social and 
ucational problems. 

ERNEST: But, is it not true that a few parochial schools, a junior or a 
ior college would have helped and may still help? 
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Pastor X: No doubt educational institutions on a higher level wo 
have helped, and may be of value now. In the past they might have aided 
the recruitment of pastors and workers. But they are difficult to establish, 
pensive to operate and require trained personnel. Our church has never be 
ready for such a costly enterprise. 

ERNEST: What about homes for children or the aged, hospitals? 

Pastor X: Institutions of that sort would have been a constant drain 
funds for the Church and would have produced little results. Orphans 
Puerto Rico never lack a compassionate friend to open a home for them. T 
same can be said regarding the aged. Hospitals are expensive to operate. 
the past a Lutheran hospital would have served a definite need. Now 1 
island has a modern hospital system. Three evangelical hospitals serve ¢ 
island well—the Presbyterian Hospital in San Juan, the Ryder Memor 
(Congregational and Reformed) in Humacao, and St. Luke’s (Episcopal) 
Ponce, 

ErNEsT: Are the church buildings we now have adequate for the existi 
congregations ? 

Pastor X: I believe that with the exception of two in rural communiti 
most of the others are adequate. It is true that two of the larger congre; 
tions need to relocate, but that is a very recent problem. 

ERNEST: But here in Puerto Rico you do not seem to have minority pre 
lems. Why speak of relocation? 

Pastor X: You're right, we have little or no racial prejudice and no 
called minority problems. These two churches have to relocate because of a sh 
in population centers and developments in the communities themselves, ma 
ing the existing locations almost barren for evangelistic endeavors. 

Ernest: Do you have any other population problem affecting the wor 
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MUHLENBERG-A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


A fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts ar 
sciences ... a strong faculty with majority holding earned doctorates . . 
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Pastor X: Yes. We have a constant exodus of people to the mainland 
1 that affects our congregations. Some of our churches have transferred or 
missed many members who have moved to New York, Chicago or other 
es in the States. Many members of some of the churches have moved to 
w housing developments located at some distance from the church and now 
st travel far to attend services. 

ERNEST: What has been done about this last problem you mentioned ? 

Pastor X: What can be done? Nothing, except recommend to the per- 
1s moving to new housing developments to transfer to a Lutheran church 
rer their home. We don’t want to lose our members. The automobile is 
coming a necessity in Puerto Rico. Years ago only two members of the 
ssion staff and two other Lutherans in the island had cars. Now all the 
tors have cars and hundreds of Lutherans drive to work and to church. 

ERNEST: Is the outlook optimistic for the Lutheran church in Puerto Rico? 

Pastor X: We think so. We have a well trained ministry, an educated 
1 responsible laity, and able leaders in the synod, in the auxiliary societies 
1 in the congregations. Furthermore, we have learned to be stewards and 
nesses. Our giving has increased proportionately in a large measure and 
our other activities show progress. 

ERNEST: Can you illustrate what you just said? 

Pastor X: Years ago the congregations paid little or nothing toward the 
tors’ salaries and could only raise the running expenses of the church. The 
sense for upkeep of property, repairs, improvements or new buildings was 
‘rayed by the Board of American Missions. Now, however, most of the con- 
gations try to do it all themselves and seldom ask for outright grants. They 
fer to borrow or get only partial aid. Furthermore, years ago the pastor was 
only evangelist in the congregation. Now there are committees in each 
\gregation carrying on an ongoing program of evangelism. 

ERNEST: Besides the synodical camp under project, is there any non con- 
gational project that you consider of major importance? 

Pastor X: Yes, the branch of the United Lutheran Publication House in 
) Piedras. The Libreria La Reforma, as we call this branch here, has brought 
Lutheran Church into closer contact with all other Protestant work. It keeps 
- church in the public eye through a weekly news program over an island 
lio network. Of course, the Lutheran radio programs bring the gospel to 
ny, but the Libreria La Reforma has been the best public relations medium 
the Lutheran Church in the island since the arrival of Sigfrid Swensson. 
e Caribbean Synod has an advisory committee that meets on occasions with 
manager of the bookstore, but otherwise it has no connection with the 
od. The store is run as one of the branches of the United Lutheran Publi- 
ion House. 

ERNEST: What do you think, Pastor X, are the most pressing problems 
the work? 

Pastor X: The need of more pastors to enter new fields in the growing 
sulation centers, the need of parochial schools to strengthen our own con- 
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stituency and reach into homes we would otherwise not reach, and more mor 
for new buildings and expansion of present facilities. We appreciate the Pue 
Nuevo church donated by the Luther League of America, but realize that t 
building of more churches and the expansion of other facilities is the respon 
bility of the church at large. 

ERNEST: This coming Sunday will be my only Sunday in this part of t 
island and I think I shall attend the service at Grace English Church in F 
Piedras, Pastor Arnold Wuertz. I understand this congregation was organiz 
last May. But tell me, Pastor, why did you just say a few minutes ago tl 
parochial schools were needed? I understood you to have said earlier that t 
government's educational system in the island was tops. 

PAsTOR X: Many people are disillusioned with progressive education a 
others want their children to learn more English than is taught in the pub 
schools. Others would like their children to attend school nearer their hon 
The time seems to be ripe now for some parochial schools. The Roman Cat 
olic Church has sensed it and is developing them fast, sometimes reaching ir 
Protestant homes. 

ErNEsT: I notice that all the congregations in Puerto Rico are missio 
of the Board of American missions. Has any of them tried to become se 
Supporting ? 

Pastor X: All of them have tried and are trying hard. One is now pz 
ing the pastor's salary in full. That is Sién congregation in Bayamén, Past 
César Cotto. Other congregations pay as high as 90% of the pastor's salary. 

ERNEsT: I almost forgot to ask you a very important question. I know y 
have Sunday Schools and organizations for children in the parishes as well 
Vacation Bible Schools. What about auxiliary societies ? 

PasToR X: Practically all the congregations have a society of church wom 
and a Luther League, and a few have men’s groups. The auxiliary societies 
our Lutheran churches in Puerto Rico usually meet every week and invariak 
have devotional and study programs besides other activities. We have qui 
a few college trained persons in our auxiliaries. The Luther League and t 
Women of the Church are organized on a synodical basis. Representatives « 
tend the national conventions. 

ERNEsT: Do you use much Spanish in your work? 

Pastor X: Our work is entirely in Spanish except for an English co 
gregation recently organized. But many of the lay leaders and pastors prepa 
themselves by reading English books and periodicals. However, the literatu 
that reaches the pew and the homes is all in Spanish. A great part of it 
prepared under the auspices of the Committee on Spanish Publications for tl 
ULCA. The editor, Leopoldo Caban, is one of our former Puerto Rican pa 
tors. It is true, nevertheless, that all the Lutheran church leaders in Puer 
Rico learn English because they must be trained in English in the Unite 
States. But they must know Spanish in order to serve the people. The peop 
speak Spanish mostly. 

ERNEsT: Do you have students preparing for the ministry? 
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Pastor X: At the present time only three Puerto Ricans are preparing 
‘the ministry in a seminary in the States to come back to serve in our church 
‘e. One is an ordained Presbyterian minister who joined one of our congte- 
ions in the island a few months ago. We need more pastors. We need 
itors to replace men now active who are aging or reaching the retirement 
+, and we need pastors to expand the work. Our problem is even more 
ious than in the church in the United States where you know it is acute. 

ERNEST: Can you use American pastors here? 

PasToR X: Only if they learn Spanish and are willing to minister in the 
anish language. We were fortunate in acquiring Pastor Arnold Wuertz. He 
1 done missionary work among the Mexicans in Texas and gained a great 
nmand of Spanish. One of the reasons why he was called to Puerto Rico 
s his knowledge of Spanish and his possible use in Spanish work. It is true 
t his ministry now is almost entirely in English, but he is always available 
ere needed to fill preaching engagements in Spanish. 

ERNEST: This has been a very enlightening visit with you, Pastor. You 
- only have shown me some of your churches, but you also have imparted 
me valuable information. It is wonderful to know that our Church has 
h deep roots in Puerto Rico. We are proud of our Puerto Rican Lutheran 
thren and feel very happy in the comradeship with the Lutherans of the 
ribbean Synod. I thank you most sincerely. 


2. Why was there no Lutheran work in 
Puerto Rico before 1898? 


TOPIC HELPS | 


his study can be presented in the form 
a dialogue. The first two paragraphs 
y be read by the session leader as an 
oductionn. 
. discussion may follow the presentation. 
background material on Puerto Rico 
te to Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept. 
Labor, Migration Division, 88 Columbus 
., New York 23, N. Y., and request the 
owing pamphlets: “The World’s Newest 
nmonwealth,” “Land of Two Christ- 
es,“ and “Know Your Fellow American 
zen from Puerto Rico.” 
irder the pamphlet, “Their Wealth is 
ple’ from the Luther League of America, 
0 Queen Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 
DISCUSSION 
. Were there Lutherans in Puerto Rico 
ore 1898? Where did they come from? 
at language did they speak? 


3. Why is the Lutheran Church in Puerto 
Rico centered around the capital city of 
San Juan rather than extended throughout 
the island? Do you think that has had a 
good effect on the work? 

4. Why are there no institutions con- 
nected with the Lutheran Church in Puerto 
Rico? 

5. How many pastors in Puerto Rico are 
Americans from the United States. Why do 
you think there are no more? 

6. What is the language used in the 
Lutheran churches of Puerto Rico? 

7. What are the two population prob- 
lems affecting the work of the church in 
the island? 

8. In what sense has there been progress 
in the work of the Lutheran Church in 
Puerto Rico? 

10. What is the “Libreria La Reforma?’’ 
What is its importance? 
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Christ joins those who come ape 


AMP 
and 
CHURCH 


7 E receive many letters from work 
campers after they have returned 
1e. One camper expressed well the 
iusiastic feeling after a camp. “At 
1 the camps I have attended I have 
that this was life as God meant it 
9 lived, in unity, peace and full- 
i 
‘his is a feeling typical of many 
k campers. But his feelings were 
ificant because he went one impor- 
step further and saw the camp- 
munity, with its ideal set up for 
istian living, in relation to his not- 


so-ideal church back home. He wrote: 
“But it misses the whole point if the 
camp becomes in our minds more im- 
portant than the other eleven months 
in which we have to interpret this al- 
most prophetic vision in terms of 
everyday life. If we live from camp 
to camp without rediscovering the ex- 
perience at the local level we are like 
people gazing at a banquet without 
ever sitting down to eat it.” 

This camper points up vividly the 
problem of camp and church. There is 
usually a great contrast between the 
two, a gap as wide as the ideal and 
the reality in any area of life. Part of 
the validity of the work camp program 
depends on how our campers span this 
gap, whether they descend from the 
mountain top to the plain as youth 
with a mission and purpose, or as per- 
sons who only sit and dream of the 
heights. 

This is the problem of retreat and 
return. One of the purposes of work 
camps is to give Christian youth an 
opportunity to retreat temporarily to 
an “ideal” Christian community so that 
they return to the local parish and the 
world to labour responsibly in and 
for the Church. 

Of course in one sense work camps 
are not a retreat at all, but a bold for- 
ward charge into the world. Here 
youth show churchmen and_ secular 
men alike that young people will take 
on a job that is worth doing. When 
faced with a chapel that needs to be 
built, a church situation requiring re- 
conciliation, a slum community need- 
ing a youth center or a village a school, 
a refugee camp needing repair—young 
people will charge in to meet that need. 

But in another sense work camps 
are a retreat. For in terms of the in- 
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ternal relationships in the work camp 
community, campers are coming apart 
from the world and normal church life 
to participate in an “‘ideal’’ Christian 
community. For instance, where would 
you find a local parish where all the 
members are in their teens? What 
church has all its members basically 
committed to one task? What parish 
has its tasks already chosen and wait- 
ing for “pick and shovel” like a work 
camp ? 

A work camp, carefully set up in re- 
gard to work, people and program, 
has tremendous advantages over a lo- 
cal parish, which must be taken into 
account. But the advantages have a 
purpose: It is necessary to have moun- 
tain top experiences, to see a vision 
now and then, to live out the whole- 
ness and unity of the Church, to give 
hope for the possibilities and to 
strengthen our working for the goal. 

After returning home, young people 
are often very critical of their church. 
Having had a spiritual experience in 
camp, they are usually angry over the 
complacent divisiveness or self-cul- 
tivation which they may find in their 
own church. And being very critical 
of one’s parish after camp is both 
good and dangerous at the same time. 

It is good if the camper realizes 
that the camp is a symbol, a sign which 
points beyond itself to a reality which 
is, and is not, yet ought to be. As one 
camper expressed it: “We caught a 
glimpse of the Church as it ought to 
be—a living, serving, witnessing com- 
munity bound together as one in love 
in Christ.” This camper realized that 
Christ had said to him, ‘‘Come ye apart 
for a while.” Just as the Prophets often 
withdrew for a while to renew their 
vision, so a work camp can be a health- 
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ful retreat to a vision or symbol 
Christian community life. : 

The significant thing about — 
prophets was their return from a vis: 
with a sense of responsibility to | 
people of God and a driving miss 
to the world. After the retreat th 
was a return with a sense of com 
sion, ‘Go ye into the world.” The 
test of a vision is in what a per 
does after seeing it. 

After a work camp experience 
seems that there are two radical 
sibilities for a camper in relation 
the home parish and its mission to 
world around it. After the vision 
camp he may return with a passio 
sense of responsibility and hope 
a feeling of paralyzed despair. Eith 
Or. 

We had better admit that a g 
many campers return home and are 
shocked with parish life that they 
“there is no hope at home.” And t 
do nothing. Such campers are on 
run, retreating in the worst sense, 
ning after what can only be a sym 
and running away from the | 
parish for which they should hav: 
commission. 

If this happens to a young per 
the work camp program has done 
a real disservice. What makes so 
returning young people cynical towa 
signs of renewal in their parish ? 
don't they realize that the camp 
many advantages which the parish d 
not have? Have we made it clear 
them that the camp is not the Chur 
Why hasn't their vision brought th 
to a commission? Where have they 
we failed ? 

A majority of the work campers 
return home with new hope and a 
sionate responsibility for parish 


1 work. Perhaps one homely ex- 
ple will make the point. In answer 
he question in our letter to campers 
ut their sense of responsibility in 
ir local church after the work camp, 
» girl wrote: “Yes, I feel I have a 
ponsibility. I was a favored person 
have taken part in a work camp. I 
re told every man of it, I have told 
n school meetings, clubs and among 
ends. I too told my minister and 
ed him what I could do. He was 
; enthusiastic than me (he is an old 
n) and said: ‘I need a Sunday 
ool teacher.’ Now I am a ae 
ool teacher!” 
Chis is the dividing point on which 
tk camps stand or fall in regard to 
camp-church relationship. Their 
idity depends on balancing retreat 
1 return, on making camp life the 
paration for church life. ‘Gazing 
banquet’’ may give one an appe- 
, but it is useless unless one can 
n eat something, even if it is only 
ad and water. 
[Those who have had the privilege 
experiencing the vision of an 
eal” Christian community in camp 
ve also the responsibility of making 
a reality in their local parish back 
ne. 


’ 


t When our cook asked for an advance in salary, 
wanted to know the reason. “Our preacher is leaving the 
church this Sunday,” she explained, “and the congregation 
wants to give him a little momentum.” 


TOPIC HELPS 


This article lends itself readily to a 
thought-provoking topic. What 
significance of work camping for the partici- 
pants and the home congregation? 


is the real 


To see an additional side of the human- 
relations aspects of a Work Camp, have 
your league view the filmstrip “Shadow of 
a Shed.” This filmstrip touches upon the 
contacts made in the community by a 
Work Camp. It is available for rental ($1.50) 
or sale ($5.00) from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, or free from your state/ 
synodical secretary or work 
camp promotion chairman. 


social action 


Printed material is available from the 
LLA office. A flyer “I Paid to Work” is 
free for each leaguer. A Work Camp Poster 
has been sent to every ULCA pastor. 1959 
Work Camp Site Sheets can be obtained 
(one per league). A skit on “The Work Camp 
Spirit’ is available free (one per league). 


Be sure to have interested leaguers write 
directly to the LLA office for information 
on the 1959 Work Camp program. 


Two books helpful in presenting Work 
Camping are “Give and Take” by Herman 
Ahrens and “In the Directions of Dreams” 
by Violet Wood (both Friendship Press books 
at $1.25 each). 


LS 


my wife 


Two motorists stopped head-on in the middle of a bridge 
too narrow for their cars to pass. 
“I never back up for an idiot,” 
“| always do,” scpliac the other as he shifted into reverse. 


said one driver angrily. 
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read all about it—then tell othe 


CHRIST CALLS YOUTH 


by CHARLES H. LEWIS 


CHARACTERS 
Newsboy, a sophomore in high school, enthusiastic 
Adult, not necessarily connected with St. John’s Lutheran Church 
Jane, a teen-age friend of Bob’s 
Bob, a teen-age “sometimes” member of St. John’s Luther League 
Tom, a junior in high school, competent and serious 
Jan, a junior in high school, thoughtful and full of life 


Scene 1 
A street corner in a downtown area illuminated by the light 
of a street lamp. The building in the background has a 
small sign painted on the bricks indicating that this is a 
bus stop. There are no crowds since it is past the time of 
the evening rush hour. A teen-ager, obviously a newsboy, 
stands beside a stack of newspapers. He waves a single copy 
in his hand. A single adult stands nearby apparently waiting 
for a bus. 
Newssoy: Extra! Extra! Read all about it! 
Extra! Extra! Read all about it! 
Christian Youth Called to Evangelize the World! 
Extra! Get your paper here. 
(Two teen-agers approach from one side listening attentively 
to the newsboy. As they pass, their conversation is overheard 


by the adult.) 


JANE: Say, that sounds like a pretty big order. 

Bos: I'll say it does. I think he’s crazy. 

ADULT: (fo teen-agers) I rather agree. (Teen-agers look surprised.) 
(to newsboy) You've got to remember that these kids are the Church 
f the future. You can’t expect them to go out evangelizing now when 
they’re so young. And to the whole world? Why, it’s preposterous! 

Newspoy: Maybe so, lady. All I know is what I read in the papers. 
Tell you what though. This Sunday night our Luther League is going to 
preview a new flip chart published by the Department of Evangelism 
of my Church. After that we're going to discuss this article in the paper. 
Why don’t you come? 

ADULT: Well, maybe I will. Where did you say this was? 

Newspoy: You know, St. John’s Lutheran. It’s right down the 
street. You can’t miss it. St. John’s by the gas station. Why don’t you 
all come ? 


Scene 2 

There is a table in the front of the room. On it is the flip 

chart of the Department of Evangelism open to the title 

page, “Christ Is the Good News.” Two teen-agers are dis- 
cussing its message in the form of a dialogue in front of 
their youth group. The adult and the two teen-agers from 

the previous scene are seated in the front row. 

Tom: “Christ is the good news.” This is the message of evangelism. 

JAN: I know that, Tom. Many’s the time I've heard our pastor say 
it. But what does it mean to me? 

: Tom: Well, let’s see, Jan. (tarns to p. 3) Here it says, “Christ is 
the good news of God. In Him, men—are restored to their creator, receive 
a new life, are united in the fellowship of the Church.” 

JAN: Yessss—but, I'm still confused. 

: Tom: All right. Let’s take a look at each of these points. First, 
in Christ men are restored to their Creator. Have you ever felt lonely, Jan? 

JAN: Yes, lots of times. 

Tom: When? 

JAN: Usually at home after mom and I have had a fight—not that 
exactly but, well, you know, like last night. I didn’t get home when I 
was supposed to and I forgot to call. Mom really blew her stack. I guess 
she had a right to but she didn’t have to do it in front of Pete. 

Tom: In some respects you were both wrong, but the loneliness 
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that you felt afterwards, that wasn’t just because you were late or becaus 
your mother dressed you down in front of Pete, was it? 

JAN: No, I guess not, Tom, The real reason was that there wa 
a kind of wall between us. She just didn’t understand, and well, I didn’ 
either. I went upstairs to my room, and first I was mad, and then 
cried. It was funny. I remember I even tried to pray, but the word 
didn’t make any sense. Then Mom came in and we talked for mor 
than an hour. She told me how worried she had been and that she hadn’ 
meant to say what she did in front of Pete. I told her that I was sorry 
and honest, Tom, things were much better. 

Tom: I know what you mean, Jan. That’s why Christ is the goo 
news. He makes this kind of forgiveness possible. Just as it says here 
men are restored to their Creator; they are given a new life, a ne 
understanding of their relationship to God and their fellow men, < 
responsible attitude at home, at school, everywhere. And finally this make 
possible a new kind of fellowship, We call it the Church. 

JAN: (turns slowly to p. 5) Look, Tom, just like you've been say 
ing. ‘Evangelism is the Church's witness to God’s love in Christ 
deepening the faith of believers and calling them to a life of lovin 
obedience—leading others to a living faith in Christ and into the fellow- 
ship of the Church, through the power of the living Word.” 

Tom: Right, Jan. And notice that it says that it is the Church 
that witnesses—through its members. Our witness isn’t always intentional. 
We witness whether we like it or not—either for or against Christ. (tarns 
to p. 6) See? 

JAN: “Witnessing is living for Christ, doing for Christ. It is also 
speaking for Christ. ‘. . . for we cannot but speak what we have seen 
and heard...” (Acts 4:20)” (turns to p. 7) “Every Christian is called 
to witness. Christ calls laymen and pastors alike. ‘. . . you shall be my 
witnesses . . .’ (Acts 1:8) As part of the Church all share in this 
mission.” Golly, Tom, that means . . 

Tom: Yep. It means that evangelism is a task not only for adults 
but for youth too. A lot of times adults don’t see things this way but 
they forget that youth are members of the Church . . . mow, because of 
their baptism. More than that every youth pledges his whole life to Christ 
when he is confirmed. Among other things that means that he has a 
privilege and a responsibility to share his witness in the service of the 
Church, not only with other youth but also with adults too, 

JAN; Say, I remember last year the evangelism committee of the 


wuther League of America suggested placing a youth member on the 
vangelism committee of our congregation and also having youth-adult 
isitation teams. But I never took them seriously. 
Tom: I didn’t either until I read that article in last night’s paper. 
JAN: I heard about that. Wasn’t that something? But I wonder how 
ur young people feel about evangelism ? 
(Break your league into buzz groups of not more than ten people. 
Appoint a secretary and discuss the following question. After fifteen 
minutes report back to the whole group.) 
1. Do you believe that youth are members of the Church .. . 
NOW? What difference does your membership make as 
you participate in the life of your congregation? What 
difference should it make? 
2. Was the newsboy’s witness effective? Why? 
| 3. How can youth share creatively in the evangelism program 
: of the Church? 
| 4. How can youth evangelize the world? Is the newspaper 
: headline realistic? Why? 
5. What do you plan to do in your congregational Luther 
League to strengthen the evangelism program of your 
church ? 
(After the final group has reported... ) 
ADULT: You never did tell the group what last night’s paper said. 
Tom: That's right, I didn’t. If you’re interested though, I'll read 
t. “Communist countries have long made use of the potential of youth, 
iot only in their armies and athletic programs but also in the propagation 
f their philosophy as well. Just last week at a major youth rally in East 
sermany, a Communist official told several thousand youth that they 
nust not content themselves with just marching in parades and waving 
olorful banners. They must speak as well. ‘This must happen in your 
1omes, your schools, at play, wherever you are,’ he said. “Communism 
nust become so much a part of your lives that everything else is shut 
mit. The co-existence of Christianity and Communism cannot be toler- 
ted. Subversive people must be reported. Subversive religions must be 
lestroyed. The strength of Communism rests in its ability to overcome. 
et nothing stand in your way.’ ” 
JAN: Why, Tom, that’s awful. 
Bos: You should have heard my dad when he came home last night. 
te almost flipped. Mom told him that she agreed but there was no sense 
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in getting that excited about it. After all there’s not much we can do. 
JAN: I’m not so sure. Tom, why don’t you read the editorial tha 
appears on the inside page. 
Tom: OK (turns to inside page) Uh, here it is. (looks at it silentl 
for a moment apparently reading.) Wow, listen to this. 
“It is a strange thing that the Christian Church, always so impressed 
by the activity of youth in all the secular realms of society, should 
fail to make use of this vital force in carrying out its mission to 
redeem the world. In every case where the Church has failed, 
some other group has come into being with its own message, 
challenging the abilities and talents of youth, leading them away 
from the gospel. In many countries today it is Communism that 
captures the imagination of youth, not the Christian Church. 
“Have you forgotten? The tears shed over Jerusalem were for 
more than a city. They were for the world. The statement, “. . . 
you shall be my witnesses . . .” was an imperative for the whole 
Church not for just a small group of adults. You are the light of 
the world, all of you: You, the little child, with your trust and your 
devotion; you, the impetuous youth, with your ideals and your 
doubts; you, the adult, with your faith nurtured by many years 
of service. 
“And tomorrow? What shall we say of it? Does it not depend 
upon what we do today? The Church must issue the call as it was 
announced before. Go, all of you, and make disciples of all nations. 
Do this as Christians, in love, wherever you are, in whatever occu- 
pation you may find yourself, throughout the world. 
“Above all send your youth, not to fight senselessly, but to battl 
courageously for the Lord. Equip them with the whole armor of 
God. Gird their loins with truth. Put on them the breastplate of 
righteousness. Give them the shield of faith, the helmet of salva- 
tion, and the sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God. 
“And if you do not? May God have mercy upon you!” 
Bos: Wooshhhhh. Hey, Tom, by the way, who wrote that editorial ? 
Tom: I don’t know. It doesn’t say. But it sounds a lot like some- 
thing Jesus could have said, if he were living today. 
Bos: He is, you know! 


TOPIC HELPS 


2ep your presentation moving from start 
inish. At the end you will want to move 
tly into your worship service. To further 
sase the effectiveness of your program, 
ir the tract, Christ Calls Youth, at $1.10 
100 from The Department of Evangelism, 
‘d of Social Missions, 231 Madison Ave- 
New York 16, 'N. Y. These may be dis- 
ited to your leaguers. 
se flip chart mentioned in the topic is 
lable from the Department of Evangelism. 
y congregations have already ordered 
‘s. If yours has not, speak to your pastor 
ut it. If there are no plans for ordering 
t this time, make one of your own on 
er 28” x 18” printing the quoted ma- 
| on separate sheets. 
4 more information on specfic ways that 
lh can serve the church through evange- 
, see the section on youth evangelism in 
leaders guide for the flip chart, Christ 
ae Good News. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
an a worship center consisting of a 
s, an open Bible, and the flip chart. Use 
2 102 which says, “The whole world has 
ing better, nothing more _ precious, 
jing finer, than the dear church in which 
hear God’s Word and where He is hon- 
| with real worship. M. Luther. 


HYMN “Christ for the World We Sing” 
LEADER: Romans 12:1-2 
PRAYER: Our Father in heaven, who in thy 
love hast made us, and kept us, and saved 
us; we confess unto thee that we have not 
loved others as Christ has loved us. Forgive 
us those things that we have been, help us 
to change what we are, and through thy 
Holy Spirit enable us to become what thou 
would have us to be. In Jesus Name, Amen. 
SCRIPTURE: John 15:12-17; John 3:16-21 
LITANY: 
To seek and win all men for Christ 
WITH THY HELP WE PROMISE, O LORD. 
To provide an adequate witness in which 
others’ faith may grow 
WITH THY HELP WE PROMISE, O LORD. 
To work together, youth and adults, in part- 
nership 
WITH THY HELP WE PROMISE, O LORD. 
To share Christian experience through study, 
worship, and service 
WITH THY HELP WE PROMISE, O LORD. 
To help young people develop a commitment 
to the world mission of the Christian 
Church 
WITH THY HELP WE PROMISE, O LORD. 
To help all youth find the will of God and 
live by it 
WITH THY HELP WE PROMISE, O LORD, TO 
SEEK THY CONTINUED GUIDANCE IN 
MINISTERING TO THY YOUTH OF THIS 
GENERATION. 
HYMN “Lead on, O King Eternal’ 
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REBIRTH AND RENEWAI 


reasons worthy of a New Year’s celebration 


[2 this season we shall see many 
pictures of an old man with a 
scythe, the grim reaper who is a 
symbol of time and all things old. He 
reminds us that we have come to the 
end. We have run our course. At the 
end of a term, whether it be the school 
semester or the fiscal year, the wise 
man takes inventory and appraises 
what has been accomplished and what 
has been left undone. 


So in this season sports writers re- 
view the highlights of the year tell- 
ing what established records fell and 
of the upsets and triumphs in the 
sports world. The financial pages of 
periodicals will appraise the economy 
in terms of whether the stock market 
went up or down. The fashion experts 
will explain what happened in 
fashions, whether hemlines went u 
or down. And individuals will take 
personal inventory to determine 
whether their personal fortunes were 
improved or ill-fated. In this spirit we 
evaluate our spiritual growth to de- 
termine whether we have been drawn 
any closer to God. 


Pagan influences sometimes de- 
throne what is distinctly a Christian 
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by MATTHEW J. KERESTE 


practice in our life. So in the seaso 
behind us, Christmas, our feeling f¢ 
the true celebration is distorted by tk 
commercial aspects of our approa¢ 
to it. 


One important instance when thi 
reverse is true is in the new yeé 
season. The Church has introduced 
special festival to counteract the paga 
revelry of New Yeat’s Day marki 
the celebration of the Festival 
Circumcision and Name of Jesus. 
process of Christianizing the celeb 
tion was continued with the introd 
tion of watch-night services and 4 
emphasis on events in the life of o} 
Lord related to our own rebirth a 
renewal. 


Another seasonal symbol is th 
diapered babe who bespeaks the cha 
lenges and opportunities of the futut 
Unseen and uncertain as the fu 
may be, the prospect of it will give 
men of character hope to achieve, 
renew, to rebuild, to reach goals ar 
aspire to better and greater things. 
disciplines prompted by the symbt 
led themselves to our purposes 
Christians to grow in grace. 
Christian is always discontented wi 


igs as they are, understands the 
d for improvement and is striving 
secome something more than he is. 


To Be Fruitful 


arcumcision in the Old Testament 
lbolizes purification. The New 
tament counterpart is baptism—the 
by which God purifies us as we 
t on Jesus Christ’ and receive 
listian names. Without the spiritual 
eneration which begins here, the 
vetn of our future could be pre- 
ed. It would be like that of the 
it tree that springs up from wild 
1 that is cast carelessly away. Fall- 
into the dirt, the seed sprouts. 
de will spring up in the heart when 
a a fruit tree suddenly appears— 
ost from nowhere—in the back 
1. But we soon learn to our great 
‘ppointment that the fruit of such 
's never matures and is never har- 
‘ed. The apples or peaches never 
n—they remain green and hard 
il the frost comes in the fall when 
7 drop to the ground and turn 
k with rot. Such is the heathen’s 
sage through life. At the end the 
n reaper, time and decay, mows 
. down, and he leaves this life 
nittered and unsatisfied because his 
has been spiritually fruitless. 
‘o bear fruit, fruit trees must be 
‘ted—a double death is necessary! 
* ep of the tender young trunk is 
off completely. Then a branch 
n a fruit-bearing tree is cut off 
bound tightly to the truncated 
out. From such grafted trees comes 
real harvest of luscious fruit. This 
‘ting is parabolic of what happens 
*n we are joined to Christ by our 
tism. His death is our new life. 
ept we are joined in strong and 


tenuous ties to Him, we die, spiritually 
unfruitful. 


Become a New Adam 


The spiritual implications of the 
story of Adam and Eve are relevant to 
our understanding of why we must 
be reborn. These first people that the 
theologian writes about in Genesis are 
our spiritual ancestors. Take a look 
at them and see if you want to own 
this couple as part of your family tree. 

Would you want for your cousins 
a couple who were first of all ingrates; 
secondly rebels against God; and also 
thieves? These two simply didn’t 
deserve the good things of Eden. God 
had given them all they needed for 
their full joy, satisfaction and peace. 
He was generous to them. For their 
own protection He asked them not to 
eat of the fruit of two trees—the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil and 
the tree of life. But being free to 
choose, they are easily influenced by an 
evil spirit symbolized by the serpent. 

The suggestion that God may be 
withholding from them something 
good soon deepens into distrust. What 
is forbidden has a very sensual appeal 
to make it attractive. Temptation over- 
comes faith and soon Eve eats and 
then Adam (who some think was a 
little hen-pecked and couldn’t stand on 
his own two feet). Scripture makes it 
clear that even though it was at the 
prompting of his wife, Adam sinned. 

And when God challenges him 
about the matter of his trespass, he is 
quick (what a rat!) to point his finger 
at Eve, and she (what a weasel) is 
quick to blame the sna (how 
ridiculous!). These goofs are our 
spiritual ancestors? Who wouldn't 
want to disown them! Who wouldn't 
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want to become a new Adam. This is 
the opportunity we have in Jesus 
Christ, the second Adam, whose new 
nature, perfect in righteousness, we in- 
herit through our baptism. 


While rebirth in baptism begins 
the process, the new tree that promises 
the fruit of righteousness must be 
nourished, cultivated and protected. 
Though cut off from the old man, the 
first Adam, we are subject to recur- 
rences of old ailments for we are cut- 
off spiritually, but not by flesh and 
blood. This is the paradox of illogical 
truth of our baptism. 

Just as the drug addict or alcoholic 
is never free from the threat of relapse 
by taking one swizzle or pill, we always 
stand at the brink of falling into old 
ways and the old nature, for it is in 
our flesh and blood—baptism does not 
destroy our freedom to choose. This 
does not mean that we can use the 
appetites of the body as our excuse for 
falling into temptation. Too often we 
blame the flesh and even try to indict 
God by saying ‘He made me that way” 
when we should blame our lack of 
Christian spirit. For this reason we 
must discipline ourselves—be resolute 
in the spirit of Christ. Again the 
seasonal custom of making resolutions 
lends itself to our Christian exercises 
and disciplines. 

Jacob is an Old Testament character 
who typifies the old nature in need of 
renewal. He was a fellow who had 
aspirations and ambitions and was 
always climbing higher and higher but 
he used the wrong means to achieve 
his ends. He was even willing to steal 
his brother’s birthright that he might 
become the head of his family. Marked 
as a thief, he soon becomes an outcast 
and wanderer. His brother Esau hates 
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him with such deep revulsion that t 
escape his wrath Jacob must flee 
the wilderness. 

On his way to distant places he 
pauses for rest, pillowing his head 
the stones of the rocky slopes of % 
hill. In the fearful, unquiet sleep & 
the lonely and the brokenhearted 
dreams and sees the famous ladder the 
extends from earth to heaven on whid 
angels are descending and ascending 
He realizes that there is still communi 
cation between him and his God ant 
knows by that dream that though ht 
loathes himself, God loves him ani 
attends him. 


Climbing the Ladder 


We might borrow the figure of th 
ladder and mark its rung that lead t 
to heaven with the resolutions for ré 
newal that scripture reveals. As in 
case of Jacob, our ascent begins wit 
REVERENCE. In our REVERENC 
God will pay us unexpected visits s 
that we will exclaim with Jacob 
“Surely the Lord is in this place a 
I knew it not.” No matter in wha 
circumstance we may find ourselves 
exercising REVERENCE, we shi 
know that God is with us. 

God is the God of the fugitive fro 
life—He is “The Hound of Heaven 
as one poet describes Him, wh 
pursues us relentlessly in our recklesé 
ness until He finds us. In a momet 
of REVERENCE He will open ou 
eyes and turn our hearts into paths ¢ 
righteousness from which we 
have strayed. Because we have bee 
so wrapped up with self as to pla 
self in solitary confinement and becom 
destitute of friends by unconventioné 
rebellions against God and society, w 
may find ourselves groaning on 


; 
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ignified and barren wastes of life. 
'VERENCE will enable God to lift 
from our misery. 
The second resolution on the ladder 
renewal should be marked RE- 
ASE. On a ladder that extends be- 
en heaven and earth you can never 
to heaven unless you leave earth. 
which chains us and anchors us to 
th we must RELEASE. Jacob had 
ught nothing of lying to his father 
achieve earthly ends. In his new 
tionship to God he had to abandon 
th means. So Paul says, “put away 
g—let him that stole steal no 
re. 
yes on heaven we try so often to 
p at least one toe on earth, fearful 
it we shall become angels too soon. 
e make believe that we are wearing a 
id of seven league boot that enables 
to take giant steps, one foot at the 
> of the ladder in heaven and other 
earth, just in case, having had a 
ek on the other side, we may prefer 
indulge a bit more in our obsessions 
th the carnal spirit that walks abroad 
day. 
One of these obsessions is the 
ilosophical fiction with which fiction 
replete that you are being short- 
anged (much like Adam worried 
out God withholding something 
od in the forbidden fruit) if you 
n't behave according to the natural 
in and enjoy your natural rights. 
me argue “God made me this way 
with sex impulses and appetites for 
idly pleasures—how can it be 
ong?” To feel this way is to prefer 
rth to heaven, for one of the resolu- 
ms we must make before we reach 
t heavenly goal is that which re- 
ires that we “put off the old man.” 
ul had no use for undisciplined 


people. He expected young people, 
when the pressures of their friends 
tempted them to be unchaste, to prac- 
tice self-control and thus rise above the 
earthly code of the day. 

The third resolute step on the lad- 
der of renewal is REGARD. Chris- 
tians cultivate consideration for other 
people. Several years ago the great 
Japanese Christian leader, Dr. Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, spoke to a group of 
clergymen in Lancaster County. He 
used a text about love and employed as 
an illustration the people who are con- 
fined to institutions for the mentally 
ill. “Look at those people,” he said. 
Then he struck a pose to appear like 
them and explained, “They have no 
love. They stand all by themselves, all 
alone in a room crowded with people. 
They are only thinking about them- 
selves, they are not concerned in the 
least about anyone who is around 
them. 

His observation was that they were 
without REGARD. If REGARD for 
others is a measure of sickness, then 
not nearly half those who should be 
hospitalized for lack of it have been 
placed there. Because our disregard is 
sporadic, it does not mean that we are 
not sick and in need of spiritual re- 
habilitation and renewal. 

These scriptural truths about rebirth 
and renewal provide us with reasons 
worthy of a New Year's celebration. 
Joy is not a feeling foreign to a Chris- 
tian. If anything, it is the mark of a 
Christian—there are no gloomy saints. 
There is a difference, however, be- 
tween unregenerate joy and the aimless 
debauchery that takes place in this 
season and the festive celebration that 
is conducted within the framework of 
our rebirth and renewal in Christ. 
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TOPIC HELPS 


Scripture suggestions to be used in the 
topic are Paul on  renewal—Ephesians 
4:22-30; about Adam and Eve—Genesis 3; 
Jacob’s Ladder—Genesis 28:10-22. 


DISCUSSION 

Discuss the psyschology of what happens 
when we are tempted to sin—what prompts 
people to act against the law, or the ex- 
press wish of superiors, or in violation of 
scriptural truths. Are pride, distrust, greed, 
jealousy and fear attitudes of the old or 
new man? Why? Is freedom of choice that 
God allows us a burden or a blessing? Are 
we ever not free? Do Lutherans believe that 
once you become a Christian you can’t sin 
anymore? Discuss this. 


A NEW YEAR’S SOCIAL 
Tag each person with a translation of his 
Christian name. Require that he be so ad- 
dressed for the evening (Use a dictionary to 


find these—example: Abram will be “ex- 
alted father;” Benjamin, “son of the right 
hand;” Alice, “truth’’ and Beatrice “she that 
makes happy.”) Penalty for reversion to the 
old usage could be a swat with a plywood 
scythe by a grim reaper. 

Admission to the social may be by ticket 
that has birthday and baptismal date noted 
on it. These tickets may be checked to award 
door prizes to persons with the least time 
interval between birth date and baptismal 
date. 

The refreshment table might be marked 
“Fruits of Paradise’ and include a punch 
bowl marked, “Nectar of Eden” etc. The 
table may include a bowl of apples marked, 
“Don’t touch.” Appropriate penalties may be 
inflicted when the refreshments have been 
served by taking inventory of those who 
violated the sign. 

A baby picture contest might be held with 
a deliberate choice of three of the best. This 
tie could be resolved by testing which knows 
who his sponsors were in baptism. 


SERVICE OF REDEDICATION 


by GEORGE R. SELTZER 


The service may be conducted by the pastor or by a member of 
the league. The hymns, prayers, and other parts of the service are 
found in the new Service Book and Hymnal (1958). 


HYMN 165 “Come, We That Love the Lord’ 


VERSICLES 
O Lord, truly I am thy servant: 


R. I am thy servant, and the son of thine handmaid; thou hast 


loosed my bonds. 


I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving: 
R. And will call upon the Name of the Lord. 
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I will pay my vows unto the Lord now in the presence of all his people: 

R. In the courts of the Lord’s House, in the midst of thee, O Jeru- 

salem. Praise ye the Lord. 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost: 

R. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be: world 

without end. Amen. 

PsALM 92 

GLORIA PATRI 

THE LessoN—from Vespers for the Day (see Table VII, pp. 280-281, 
Service Book and Hymnal) 

MEDITATION 

HyMNn 392 “More Love to Thee, O Christ” 

MinisTER: Dearly Beloved: All our lives to the present time, have been 
in the loving care of God, our heavenly Father. He has placed us in 
Christian homes and communities; he has come to us in Holy Baptism, 
and brought us into his holy Church; he has instructed us in the Holy 
Gospel, through our pastors and teachers; and he has given to us his 
Holy Spirit, to guide and strengthen us in our Christian life. Through 
the Word and the Holy Sacrament he draws very near to us; daily he 
asks us to return to the covenant of our Baptism, by repentance and 
faith, and by prayer and works of love. 

It is fitting, therefore, that from time to time we should think of all 
that God has done for us, and resolve to serve him more faithfully 
than we have done in the past. 

I call upon you to unite with me in a solemn renewal of the promises 
which were made for us in Holy Baptism, and which we re-afirmed 
at our Confirmation. 

ALL: I renounce the devil, and all his works, and all his ways. 

May God add his blessing to my promise this day. 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED 

ALL: I further promise this day to abide in this Christian Faith, and in 
the Covenant of my Baptism. As a member of the Church of Christ I 
will be diligent in the use of the Means of Grace. God help me to 
exercise myself daily in the Word of God, and in prayer. Amen. 

PRAYER 113, 64, or 96 

THE Lorpb’s PRAYER 

THE BENEDICTION 

HyMN 537 ‘“O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee”’ 


a SSS 
Se 


@ We believe in free speech because we are all sinful and stupid, and we need to 
be contradicted in order that we may not mistake our own voices for the voice of 
God.—W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 


@ Why not go out on a limb? Isn't that where the fruit is?—Frank Scully 
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by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


DAMN YANKEES 
Warner Brothers 

Hit musical comedy with complete 
Broadway cast, plus Tab Hunter from 
Hollywood. Plot (fantasy) has middle- 
aged baseball fan making a Faust deal 
with the Devil—his armchair soul for 
a pennant-winning season afield with 
his favorite team. 

Gwen Verdon is sensation as fem- 
accomplice of you-know-who, played 
flawlessly by Ray Walston. Fast-mov- 
ing “Who's Got the Pain (in the 
Mambo) ?” is good number, although 
quartet scores wtih ‘You've Got to 
Have Heart.” Technicolor and wide- 
screen. 

MARDI GRAS 
20th-Fox 

Four girls, four boys and eight 
tunes. Cheerful romantic musical which 
opens and closes at Virginia Military 
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Institute but centers in the revelry at- 
tending the annual New Orleans fes- 
tival. Popular recording star Pat Boone 
is teamed with petite Christine Carere 
but rooms with Gary Crosby, Tommy 
Sands and Richard Sargent, a wacky 
trio. Sheree North is supposed to keep 
an eye on Christine but is easily dis- 
tracted (by Gary). 

Tommy's “Bigger Than Texas’ is 
surefire although Pat’s “I'll Remember 
Tonight” is plugged as the big num- 
ber. CinemaScope and DeLuxe Color. 


THE BARBARIAN AND THE GEISHA 
20th-Fox : 

Interesting historical drama which 
pits John Wayne as the first U. S. Con- 
sul to Japan (1856) against a defiant 
“Keep Out” policy. Beautiful Eik 
Ando is geisha girl sent to spy on hi 
when he doesn’t scare off. 

Some stirring scenes played agains 


colorful and exotic backgrounds. Cine- 
maScope and DeLuxe Color. 


IN LOVE AND WAR 

20th-Fox 

_ Jerry Wald’s showcase for some of 
the studio’s younger talent. World 
War II gets the usual going-over 
hrough the eyes of youth, in this case 


Robert Wagner, Dana Wynter, Jeff 
Hunter, Hope Lange, Bradford Dill- 
man, Sheree North and France Nuyen. 
CinemaScope and DeLuxe Color. 


TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Program lists this as “a bedtime 
story for adults only,” and so it is! 
Production Code Authority must have 
been unable to hear the dialogue over 
audience laughter; impossible to under- 
stand its being passed otherwise. 
CinemaScope. 


Pat 
Boone’s 
girl friend 
and 


his roommates 
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HOW YOU CAN BE A BEITER 
STUDENT. By Rudolf Flesch, Paul 
Witty, and others. New York: 
Sterling Publishing Co. 192 pages. 
$2.95. 

Are you the best student that there 
is? No? Then you can be a better 
student. 

Among the interesting topics in- 
cluded in this book are ones entitled 
“How to Write Better,’ “How to 
Streamline Your Reading,” and “How 
to Take a Test.” This certainly is a 
bit of profitable reading. 

Mary ALICE VANYA 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 


MEDITATIONS FOR YOUTH By 
Walter L. Cook. New York: Abing- 
don Press. 112 pages. $1.75. 

I have become slightly critical of 
the scores of available devotional 
books which never seem to quite ac- 
complish the purpose for which they 
were written. To find, then, a book 
of short, meaningful meditations for 
youth which is written with words 
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and examples which a teen-ager can 
understand is, indeed, a discovery. 

The author, Walter L. Cook, by 
his work and close contact with youth 
through his own children and his 
work with youth groups and camps, 
has sensed the many questions, doubts 
and fears which are typical of this age. 
The author, I feel, does not dwell 
with unnecessary wordiness on these 
points but says enough to tell young 
folks that adults are aware of thes 
problems. A few of the problems 
expressed are: what about the futur 
in this atomic age, love is no play 
thing, swearing as a habit. On manner 
he writes: 

Each meditation is based on som 
part of Exod. 20:1-17 (The Te 
Commandments); Ps. 23; Matt 
6:9-13 (The Lord’s Prayer); Matt 
25:31-46, or I Cor. 13. The brie 
meditation is followed with a shor 
prayer which, together, requires abou 
two or three minutes of reading time 

It is clear that this book has bee 
written for the young person in hi 
teen years who is wrapped up in th 


affairs at school, relationships with 
is friends and his family and ques- 
tions which plague his mind. 

Gladys Thumbhart 
Troy, New York 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MOD- 

_ ERN ENGLISH. Translated by J. 

 B. Phillips. New York: Macmillan. 
$6.00. 575 pages. 

My copy of The New Testament in 
Modern English is patked on my 
nome-office desk, cuddled right up 
aext to the Revised Standard Version 
af the Holy Bible. If I don’t miss my 
guess as a book-reviewing prophet, 
tll be a long time before another 
scriptural translation appears, deserv- 
ng the present top-of-desk parking 
‘acilities now enjoyed by either just- 
1amed work, 

The New Testament in Modern 
inglish is actually four books in one. 
t contains the previously published 
naterials under the titles of The Gos- 
els, The Young Churches in Action, 
wetters to Young Churches, and The 
300k of Revelation.. Macmillan has 
mployed wisdomic judgment in pub- 
ishing a one-volume edition of Phil- 
ips’ New Testament translations. 

—LEsLIE CONRAD, JR. 


"HE COIT FISHING POLE CLUB 
BEGINNER’S BOOK OF FISH- 
ING. By John McCallum and Dave 
Stidolph. Englewood Cliffs, N.].: 
Prentice-Hall. $3:50. 176 pages. 
Fisher-femmes and _fisher-fellows, 
ere’s a book right up your trout 
tream or catfish creek. 

If you don’t know the ABC’s of 


ishing, they’re here! Even if you think 


you're well-informed, you'll be sur- 
prised how little you really know, after 
all, and how quickly this volume can 
prepare you for Fishing School gradu- 
ation, cum laude. 

I’ve been a fisherman-fan for most 
of my life, but no one ever told me 
that bubble gum, rolled into the shape 
of a worm, and hooked in the middle, 
makes a fine lure for bass, catfish, 
crappies and blue gills. 

This is a first-class who-to, where- 
to, when-to, why-to, what-to, how-to 
fish book, illustrated with 42 drawings 
and 29 copper engravings of America’s 
most-sought-after fish. 

In addition, an application form on 
the book’s jacket offers the reader free 
membership in the famed Coit Fishing 
Pole Club for youth. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


MORE 
TO vou POWER 
A Teen Guide ap 


for Self- 3 CS 


Understanding Se 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 

$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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by DAR ROA 


/ Lamentations 3:19-33 

Glance over the sufferings of 
early verses in chapters 3. Despite this, 
there is hope, 22. This is a promise to 
memorize. We have not only a new 
year, but a new day, 23. Are 32a and 
33 in conflict? Sorrow is caused by 
sin, not because God wants us to suffer. 


2 Revelation 21:1-8 

Notice all the “new.” Doesn’t 
heaven sound wonderful, 3b-4? We, 
too, will be new, 5. Compare 6b with 
John 4:10,14. He who conquers means 
what ? 


Psalm 137 


Have you ever been homesick? 
The Jews were held captive at the 
lower end of the Euphrates River for 
70 years. This was far from their home 
near Jerusalem. Our leaving home adds 
awareness of its value to us. The ques- 
tion in 4 suggests that when we do 
not feel like singing spiritually, we 
may be in a foreign land, a place re- 
moved from God’s nearness. 


4 Numbers 3:11-13 

To permit his people to be or- 
derly God chose the Levites to be 
priests. Today our pastors are not con- 
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JANUARY 


sidered on a higher plane than othe: 
people but, for sake of order, callec 
to serve in a special way. Does Gox 
want you to give Him that priority ir 
your life? 


Deuteronomy 26:1-11 

You could prepare a challenging 
talk to your teen-mates on “giving 
priority to God” in your life using thi: 
pictureful section. God gives you for 
an inheritance all things “‘richly to en 
joy.” Name them: forgiveness, friends 
finances, etc. Note sojourner. The Jew: 
are still rich in hospitality. Are you ? 


Luke 12:22-34 

“Don’t worry” can be hollov 
comfort. Note I tell you. The Creato: 
and Sustainer of the whole universe— 
yours too—says so! Many American: 
disagree with 23. Carefully conside: 
the raven ... the lilies .. . Now ash 
yourself, ‘Am I less important to Goc 
than these ?”’ 


Hebrews 2:1-9 

We drift. It’s dead fish that drif 
with the stream. It takes struggle t 
conquer the current. Neglect is th 
chief thief of spiritual growth. Jt w 
not to angels that God subjected th 


world but to us. Surely man can reach 
the moon. But better than conquering 
outer space we conquer the inner 
teaches of our unsubdued spirits. 
Linger on 9. 


Joshua 24:14-28 

Joshua is a friend you'll want to 
know better. Such striking courage he 
had in order to face his people so pre- 
jcisely. As for me and my house we 
will serve the Lord! A father’s de- 
cision to give priority to God influ- 
fences the whole household. Note 
| therefore, 18. Service flows from sen- 


sing deep debt. 


Mark 10:17-22 

This is the world’s saddest short 
story. Why? Note the supposed way 
to inherit eternal life—‘what must I 
do?” It’s natural to want to do some- 
thing for God rather than to let God 
do it all for us. The Cross contradicts 
our inborn urge to appease God. It’s 
not achievement but obtainment. The 
Christian life originates with follow 
Me, not follow my laws. Christianity 
relates us primarily to a Person, not 
to a pattern. Why the unhappy end- 
ing, 22? 

: / Matthew 10:24-39 

: Sparrows are so abundant and 
such a worthless nuisance, yet mot one 
“of them will fall to the ground without 
your Father's permission. Underline 
you are of ... value? Linger on 32- 
33. Not God’s message but man’s 
meanness is the cause of this hostility. 
Only Christians can understand 39. 


11 Matthew 25:14-30 

This is loaded with lessons. As 
you read jot down principles you dis- 
cover. Then, and only then, check the 


following: Whatever be our abilities 
it is necessary to use and improve them 
for God’s purposes; by proper use our 
talents improve; expect to be judged 
according to improvement; sinners 
consider God to be unreasonable and 
hard; we will be judged not only for 
doing wrong but neglecting to do 
right; if keeping a talent without in- 
juring it is punishable how much more 
serious abusing our talent is. 


12 Though from the Old Testa- 
ment, this promise is not old-fash- 
ioned. A ##the means a tenth. The He- 
brews sometimes gave two and three 
tenths of their income. This message 
still applies. Not out of law but love. 
Observe well that God puts Himself 
to the test. Do you know of anyone 
who has tried tithing and found Him 
to fail His part? Blessings include 
much more than dollars. 
Timothy 6 


13 How does this chapter fit our 
theme for the week: the Christian and 
his money? The answer is in 6 and 7. 
Note the love of money, not money 
itself, 7s the root of all evils. Are you 
aiming at the treasure described in 11? 
To what are you called? The rich have 
their own temptations, 17. What is 


the advice for the rich? 
14 2 Corinthians 5:9-17 

What is your aim, 9? We are 
saved by faith but. judged by works, 
10? What difference will that make in 
your day today? You are being con- 
trolled by someone or something! 
Whom or what, 14? I'd be but a cheat 
if I didn’t live for Him Who died for 
me. 


Malachi 3:8-10 
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/ 2 Corinthians 8 

Contrast poverty with wealth 
in 2. The secret of happy giving, 3. 
The basis of giving, 5. The secret of 
becoming, 8ff. What do you learn 
about being a Christian administrator 
from this passage ? 


16 Mark 14:1-11 


Striking drama! The villains 
are seeking how to arrest by stealth 
and kill him while Christ calmly eats 
in the house of Simon the leper. Strik- 
ing contrast between the selflessness 
of the woman and the selfishness of 
Judas Iscariot. Why did Christ call 
her act a beautiful thing? You can’t 
do much? Note 8a. 


/ Mark 12:41-44 

Ever watch crowds? You will 
make interesting observations. This 
poor widow teaches us how to give. 
The final phrase in 44 holds the secret. 
Whole comes from the same Anglo- 
Saxon root (/al) that “holy” comes 
from. Thus to be well rounded, whole, 
become more holy. 


18 Luke 2:8-20 


Is joy primarily a feeling or a 
fact, 10? Find the cause for joy, 11? 


You'll find fresh “joy in your faith” 
if you imitate 17 and 20. It is more 
“blessed (joyous) to give than to re- 
ceive,” 


/ Matthew 9:10-17 

Comforting that Jesus Saf 
down with sinners. His reason, 12. 
Jesus emphasized the value of inner 
attitude over outer action. Jesus en- 
courages us to observe fitness or pro- 
priety in three illustrations: the bride- 
groom’s helpers will share his joy; a 
new garment deserves a new patch; 
new wine needs a new flask. 


20 Habakkuk 3:17-19 


Chapter 3 is a marvelous pray- 
er. The final three verses are a thril- 
ling affirmation. Imagine yourself an 
Oriental farmer with these catastro- 
phies arriving one after the other, 17. 
Would you dare declare 18? You 
could if your joy is in Jesus and not 
in your circumstances. Do you find 
common ground with Habakkuk, 19? 


2/1 Psalm 100 


This little song was not de- 
signed for lingering but for hearty 
singing. Yet linger a little on each 
phrase to see if your heart echoes its 
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intent. Catch an affinity between Psalm 
100 and the Doxology ? 


2 John 16:16-33 

Jesus makes an excellent coun- 
selor anticipating feelings and helping 
ventilate, 19. Do you dare believe 
23-24? God promises to answer pray- 
t that your joy may be full. Mem- 
orize 24. As you read headlines, re- 
member 33. 


23 Isaiah 61 


This is a hymn of confidence 
while absent from home. Yours shall 
be an everlasting joy even though at 
the moment it’s hard to see. Does God 
hate? See 8. 10 reminds us to rejoice 
in the Lord and not primarily in our 
friends, finances, or future. 


4 Philippians 4:1-7 
Paul writes from prison. He 


repeats himself, 4. If he can find joy 
wherever he is (even in prison) you 
can too. Let 5 cheer you. Let 6 save 
you from yourself. Keep pictures a 
soldier on guard. 


25 1 Thessalonians 5:16-24 

Is this possible? To rejoice al- 
ways? To give thanks in all circum- 
Stance? Our heavenly Father never 
commands the Christian without of- 
fering the ability to fulfill. Count 
your blessings today. You, too, will 


pray constantly with thanksgiving. 
Colossians 1:3-14 


26 List causes for Paul’s grati- 


tude. Is the truth the gospel? What is 


the content of Pastor Paul’s prayer? 
You qualify for heaven, 12. 


2/ Colossians 3:1-15 

Underline seek and set, also 
Christ who is our life. Compare this 
with John 14:6. Contrast the para- 
graphs that begin with 5 and 12. In 
which do you find yourself most? 
Note how the gross sins are lumped 
together with the less obvious sins, 
the latter being equally severe, 12-13 
could make a fine check list. 17 is a 
dandy motto. 


28 Psalm 119:162-168 


Do you see why this longest 
Psalm (the longest book in the Bible) 
is considered “the lovingest ?” “Quiet 
Timers” who return to the same pas- 
sage again and again exclaim, as in 
162. 164 is interesting. 


29 Psalm 138 
This is a primer on being a 


thanks person. How, 1? Why, 2? 
When, 3? Who, 4-5? Where, 6-7? 
Underline The Lord will fulfill His 


purpose for me! 


30 Revelation 11:15-17 

This is the great thanksgiving 
day. Will you be there? Will your 
friends be there ? See Revelation, 3:20. 


3/ Luke 19:1-10 


What was Zacchaeus like? List 
four observations. Even though He 
was just passing through. Jesus did 
not overlook an opportunity. Did 
Zacchaeus become a Christian ? 


Our devotions for 1959 appear through special 
arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 


with permission. Copyright 1959. All rights reserved. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


‘no LLA-JD’s 


I suppose that many of you have 
killed time by indulging in some 
form of word-association games. For 
example, mention “rock ’n roll,” and 
many would think of Elvis. Mention 
“youth’’ and many would think of 
juvenile delinquency. At least, that’s 
what I find among adults too much 
of the time. 

Admittedly, juvenile delinquents are 
part and parcel of the American popu- 
lation. They are nothing new. His- 
torically, there have been J.D.’s since 
shortly after the beginning of time, 
and they'll be around until Gabriel 
toots his trumpet! 

If I read my Bible correctly, the first 
family to grace this earth of ours pro- 
duced one simon-pure, “Exhibit A” 
juvenile delinquent. Therefore, let's 
face two facts as a Bible-based Church: 
1) There will always be some Cain- 
raising Cains; 2) J.D.’s are usually 
the result of P.D.’s—Parental Delin- 
quents. 

Almost every authority on the busi- 
ness—including J. Edgar Hoover— 
concurs. One of Philadelphia’s full- 
time workers with J.D.’s confesses 
that he has yet to meet a J.D. who 
came from a happy home, a home in 
which he could find any trace of true 
Christian love! 

This is precisely where the Church, 
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through its youth auxiliary, comes in! 
The object-article of the constitution 
of the Luther League of America puts 
it this way: “The program of the LLA 
is to encourage the youth of the ULCA 
to respond to the love of Jesus Christ, 
their Lord and Saviour, with a deep 
faith and a consecrated life.” 

The responsibility of the Luther 
League of America is to concentrate 
on improving the calibre of today’s 
youth who is IN the Church, or who 
can be had FOR the Church, so that 
he or she will be a faithful and de- 
voted member of Christ’s Church, and 
consequently, a loving parent to the 
next generation of youth. 

Two of LLA’s ‘“‘special service arm” 
programs — Caravaning and Work 
Camping — are concentrating on the 
present, but aiming at the future. Much 
of the choicest leadership of tomor- 
row’s Church will be drawn from the 
roster of former Caravaners. Another 
important by-product of Caravaning is 
the total Church consciousness it in- 
dellibly trade-marks on the personality 
of the participant. A Caravaner can’t 
remain a mnarrow-scoped provincial 
Lutheran after he or she has Cara- 
vaned. 

Similar results are also apparent in 
the Work Camping program. Tomor- 
row’s Church will be wise to make 
use of today’s LLA Work Campers 
who have had the privilege to put 
their Christian faith into action in 
social tension areas. But I must warn 
you: Most of them will want to do 
more than merely pass convention reso- 
lutions ! 

As long as the United Lutheran 
Church in America will take its young 
people seriously, the Church’s future 
is in mighty good hands! 


